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THE TIMES 


The Pemo\e A no tut I fuff?. rjji ..1 t i tK?s , 

by Hcrhcri SpeiKvr. 2Mipp. I mid ii>g lype Lvs , ' C(,,n ncns a ied hv 

1 vvn uf the iriL-iow Mims. «‘«umenh 


I by Htfrbcri SpeiKvr. 2(ilipp. I mid 
Huiiipiirics. £3 Jv 

1 vvn uf 1 lie besi artklcs in ihjs, annn.d 
:nc devilled in the future of news- 
paper-*. Mr. James Mu ran vim l ri- 
bmes a jengihy and well-informed 
essaj on "The newspaper in Hrilain 
luduj ” based on his study of some 
JutJ newspapers. He considers the 
economic hihI lech no logical conse- 
quences of new techniques now 
spreading from provincial in | ondnn 
newspapers. Aniicipatiny the views 
uf Miine other contributors, he .sees 
the need fur a new kind nl journalist 
- one who is conversant with both 
Wnling, sub-ftliting and design tech- 
iiiques. and also with new mclhiHls of 
pnntim-. This theme is taken up hv 
Mr. (live Irving in dealing %vi(li the 
question ‘ Can newspapers move 
from the Slone Age to the Space 
Age • . His answer is that the transi- 
tion can only be made if it is realized 
lhai the newspaper designer's job can 
never he a detached one. separated 
rnim the editorial purpose of the 
newspaper. Some effective illusi ra- 
tions prove his contentions, and he 
in:ikcj this telling annlugv-Uu, 
nobody in television thinks his job 


mg l.ypc faces human ho, lies! \’ s 

llond'lilms!^ “ h ‘ ,C ' of MHnc Jttnte ' J^umenKp^^ 
besides giving space to types t , n d , N,1 J he,in reseat ^ 
letters, the tfililm has found a place J ^J p lh f c ' r maps 

fm some ewellent art kies 011 /•,■//,■* !, ^ 0vs , of other 
leimw. John Russell I vlor ,mi,or t Vered b > Mr. 
ol t he An XoHvctU, hi ^eker' ^' 

bound, cheap aiHreolourfui 1 ' ^ediliom K « ulc n l “ Sfe 

iimsify of the classics. |„ |i,'| v . » brief |S* 

v'etad Mr. Taylor traces the hislo v hook '"h !’ Wil - Conl « 
of Ins venture and fully jiisiilies Id's . cWi 
Cim that I. N. f-oulis p J,' out some Wf 

0 he most attractive books of his Vo Ki 

penod. illustrations, both in ce£ 

Anciihei sector of /„■//,., |s ni«niichronie t are 

given equally lively and Ihoiough ^ lodl '^d. The appt,^- 

1 real men I hy Mr. lohn Willett. His [.» ,' ai, . es . noticnblT l 

.subject is the surprising! v large ; tfraI vancll « of paper,,, 

<■» link* magazil.es " prodded Z 

mi. love or conviction, in dcliancc of k dliSinH 8 ? 1 * 11 ^ 
alleged economic good sense ". The n - 8 0 lhe ***Wi 
alest fJmvtory of Uub M« Mz h,e.s K 
I “is more than 5fMl of these puhlica- r iP**^**^' 

lions, and their value is affii !. l,l ^ rc h B year's P m , } 


describes and tin a striking double- 
page spread in colour) ilftist 1 ates the 
puhl.canoHs of* ! - N ' | netween 
I «)3 and l‘L.3. tins eccentric Scot 
produces .1 senes „r elianninglv 
bound cheap and colourful edition 

, ' ! |!! sl 'j W .(. ,,IC “ :| a"ies. In lively 
dct. d Mr. laylor traces the hisiorv 
of tins venture and fully justilies his 
vl.um that I. N. l-oulis pm out some 
of he most attractive hooks of his 
period. 1 

Anciihei sector of belles lenres is 
given equally lively and thoiough 
l real men! hy Mr. lohn Willett, l-lis 
NL|bjeci is the surprisingly large group 
ol U tie magazines ” produced for 


la lest Dim-lory of /.//#/*■ Murines 
h . sK ‘“‘ire than 5fH) of these puhiiea- 

h!’ M M "tS'™ v:,luc is considered 
by Mr. Willett under the title 11 H\- 

pcrimcnjs undcrgrouiul Although 
in most of them the interest is literary 

r*l I n.ie I linik ■■!... . 1 1 ■ ...... • 


■ , . . S'-*' 

,s ll J c title-page, which b., 

■ . - , — ms jod i«- , mn;ins unu erg roll nil ", Althoiiirh P^A tfrsc |n S* n uily— anjgcjr 

_ ci m pie le when the script is written in most of them the interest is literarv \ US c;irc r has been «*!(«, 

because tclev.sion is an essentially rather than visual? Mr Wi et co,- 2"° ******** 

Msuul medium. " NewsDaoers " eludes like Mr i, u ; n , k .- f l .f on P^ges. each one arrvm f JT 

°f f eule . r freedom in lhc best place for that to start is in lU N ° h>s ^ te}F ‘ 

. pographieul handling of words the basement the usual clutch of »<k' ■ 

trihui™!? y S iV’ Wn L- l ? y IWH othcr »»n- Some idea' of the eireeliveness of ,c ‘v l,nleal ' MA bch 
tributois. Mr. Klaus F. Schmidt a loftier nieruinu uf ili’e a feature of this anDuaUti 

r ; le n- n „i fl " p[ains - bc S f,™ r t: ™ «. ** 

Photo Tvnn p y » 0niposiMon on the ‘ Tune-1 .ife's vast venture in book?" bul,ons - . . The rcn,ainm i ‘ 
nhnMn postlor , a n ingenious by Mr. Edward A H-unili.m ,n,i . i ■ “over subjects as diverse tftt 

KdSfreSV P P ratl,s - Whkh c:tn f -° m Mr ' ^ cr n^o Fa^e!ti s explana^ ly P°* ra P hy - **** *+ 
ing flexibility ' Tn'Th Wlih 1,0,1 a "d illustration of » Miehelin P u 0Sla Be slamps printer^jr 

: y ‘ Tu- th credl1 of 'I* maps «nd guides". To each ,if ih,- the problems of inleratwJf 

7‘me-l ife ^projects, , lio " for I"?* — 

tcvcral new mntf!! ■ ed . 0,11 Wl| h scmor designer and a chief researcher Cursory mention of m nil 

h^prizSiL^ S ,hesc bci - n « ? re f^'Bned. Under thk bS moup material .still leaves forest 
if P intern tiionar ^n 10 H ,? r,cs ,s n l la, F wilh many .skills, sonwiimes annual p enro«S8'v 

irganizcd to attrt’i n coni Pf [,llolls numbering ns many a.s lifty people y c: "' with contributions by V. 

his nSf Mr & mSr •? en .‘ ■ V ° rkin , y 0n a s mgle scries. A spS «runu. C. J. Duncan. AO.: 

hat the cost nf J",, ■ l,1 *'- lll ;! lcs mset shows the rcmarkahle results James Moran and G.W.O-.j 
ilphabet is as “ J ,ln ] ; lcbi . evcd b - v merging of .special- w - B - Hislop’scontrihutiofl'l 

he cost of Droducine 4 L zal, .S ns ’ an<l ihc inscl is illuminated ‘P lhe printing art” whKi* 
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SOTHEBY & CO. 

Tdegranis, Ablnlllo. Wes do. London 
. telephone. 01 -493-7242 

MONDAY ?2 N ,?,?I RE !F;. LONDON. *Y.|. 
AMFBirAwA and (lie following tiny. 

A UTOC , R FTE J ^AN D^SrORtcA l”' AND MAPS - 
perty of THE RT. HON THF FiV n 1 n JRPCUMENTS, the pro- 

KXETLR I N ST I T UT ION . R^w’aT v O n AND 

CDR. W. D. M. STAVELHY R N ,nH\7h?,° RNWALL y A.CHT CLUB. 

porta'T ifypiv Comnendio r j S J ?? ^."T 


Ml, Jonas. 

Vidatee [ISOOj. Pro- 

ms and pamphlets relating lo the British ColuniZ K i w S ther boofcs - 
found land and Canadn : books orintc t m 2 I he U ? ,lcd Stalcs - N *' v - 
fi.*t book printed in thrAntarchi- 1908, the 

Potitien, 1658. tt complete set^ «f fiLvi n\?i Cucnca ’ s Dhcurst. 
printed in Latin America, includiiw BrazT^m* j ,,nd books 

atlases and maps, including Ortefius's ,, ? £ | nd Uruguny ; 

Gm»e Uchteude Sce~ Fateh ef 1684-88 s De Nieitwe 

1 737- 1 76S. Popple's Map of the British l J}, *, ^ Q'dwgNpM* Francois. 

Map of lhe British and French Dmnlni^ii^] 755 -ImnnJfnnt 7 * ° nd M ,,chcll ’ s 
from flic papers of Lord Amherst rvimJL.iu 4 « Importnnt manuscript maps 
J763 :lette«SThom«sJclfcS5S^ Canada - 17 *~ 
an important autogmpli mmi^rint or Tbe S^ ;nnd 

Catalogue. 3 plntes^s. (by posMs.). A c C e * p,orer - J °bn Rae. 
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NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 

BR!T[SH FO W E OADCASr ' NO 


Y'' nave yet to un- 

derstund how much they. loo. are a 
vi-ual medium— not in the obvious 
sei^c, with pictures, but with words." 

T ie promise of greater freedom in 
the typographical handling of words 
kingly s lu,w n by two other SS 
tributois. Mr. Klius F . Schmid I 

!es S of-*n an 1 eXpIains lhe Povabiui 

Phom Tvnn P ay » 0mP ° Si,iOn 0n l,le 

ing flexibNhy, 6 x 'o' ^e^credl^of^iK 
nunufttclurers, this machine has in 
recent years been fined ou| wit], 
sj-vora ! new type designs, these being 
the prizc-vvinnmg entries in a series 
ir „ . 1,1 ■ er national compel Kious 

JJfc l0 M aU|, “ c / new talent to 

h-.t hL J ‘ J J 1r - r Sch nndl calculates 
ih.it the cost of producing a film 

i s ‘°. w , as 1 P^'- «="! of 


■ ■ --- I ITS III IS 

achieved bv this merging of special- 
izations, and the inset is illuminated 


the cost of producing a stniihr rili. h. 1 , ,i nS ’ an< ,,lc inscl is illuminated 
in metal; he 3S5&t2 . m 

many applications for what he terms !hn 1 whl) nxpliiins 


many appl, cations for what he terms 
the emerging photographic ivpc- 

nhnini y ' iP° W such methods of 
photogiaphic composition can be 
used by graphic designers and typo- 
graphers ,s examined in a well, 
illustrated article by James Silllon on 


the special care given to plale- 
makmg, inks and paper in order lit 
obtain these results. 

The article on Miehelin maps and 
guides suffers from the fact that the 
maps originally printed in eight 
colours have been reproduced in 


Faces without bodies ", a title which m huvc , becn rc P r ‘Hluced in 
u uue wmch monochrome, but this defect is purlly 


GRAVE S ON JOHN MASEFIELD 

id in Wcslmin-steVAbbev | u, r ci,lc needed In be present- obsliaalcly rooted in lhe 

June 20, exhac s fmn, n »< *• H'uditia.. a. MaseflcW himself.* 


Masefield held in WeslniinstcrAbbev ! < !i£ ei,,e nc . L * 4,,; ‘ , 1,1 be present- ohslinalcly rooted in lhe 

on Tuesday. June 20, extrac s from bS^SS^J!^ In 1X1,2 {cw “ r inwHltai. L MwMdi-** 
Masefield’s works ^ ! Dollar-known poets wore so. Umuccr’s man. B , 

read by Cecil n H v m °i 1fi>> «ir«»i!r na > W ifV % a Wi |, h«imc a , BridicsN tfcaih. R*J« 

and the ^,i r i l .J.. G Day Lewis driinkurd. Hardy an Atheist, Wulson l>*‘nuld proposed Mat# 1 

b'v Robert m 8 ‘ ven ,l r l s:,,1 . l » un « assu tilled the Ckorge us the new, buff ^ 

Jl h:, « Slaves. _ Mr. Graves (old P‘ l I iet ° r in u park, and Kipling George, nn old salt bim»dt W 

or his meetings with Masefield and J- ai ean l ed 0 U «« Vicloria's ungcr bv ■* oppeurs, looked 

discussed the role of the Puel ,crm >ng Iter " file Widow il was brown, and woajdcM*. 

Laureate and the wav in which Mate- Wl ,'n *7 " ?? r l,,e Q uc c» was asked Masefield's Old Bold Man il 
field filled it. A mono other thin’., £ c i° r A,rrei1 Austin- a loyal, hlwnm. 

Mr. Graves recalled that* h H sefmhl’ C l ° n ; crv;Uiv P karnalist. pro- " Poet . Laureate 

“When w c first met hM/ o » , vcry 5m “» 5L" "f 0 ."!. l^“S5w 


irudilimi as Masefield himwif.^ 
(1 la Peer's man. „ . , 
On Bridges's deaih. Rwj>» 
Donald proposed Ma««M i 
Ciun rue us the new Laureate ■ i 
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tarelM, h7l^ , i. v,uw,, i ,,ncs - W1,fl ‘heii 

.exhiu“^,,i. 0 s f yo'Se'^S 

A swearword in a rustic slum 

ToE e fli? rWOrd js 10 soni e, ' 
To Masefield something more. 

I first mei him at Oxford in ID 17 He 

n. imZ'l % 

same 5 J^£?L9**"z “_™wli the 


literary supplement 


— ... . I. Jim IB-,, 

sary to keep the dfck' 
the title). 

No mention has yd test •< 
the usual clutch of ikM ■ 
technical articles which beh 
a feature of this annual a-ii 
this year account for 
billions. The remaininj », 
cover subjects as diverse * It 
typography, Yugoslav {Kfh 
postage stamps, printerv'ftur 
the problems of internatiomlf 
lion for typographic mnurr 

Cursory mention of wirali 
material still leaves for caws 
excellent annual RenroviSa'i 
year wilh contributions br 1 !. 
Bruno. C\ J. Duncan, A0:t: 


uiv 1^111111115 an TTuitu* 

the progress of Penrose 
its first .appearance as “A! 
ti nted Review of all Photo# 
eal Processes " in 1895. 

Under its present editv 
Herbert Spencer, Pr arose M 
become lhe natural forum in* 
describe, discuss or ilhnW 
most significant developmenT- 1 
graphic and reprographic art* 


, — ll,v roie ot the Poet Zr aS r f. ncr me Widow » was orown, unu # 

Laureate and the wav in which Mnsc- 'JJm ***» ' ,l,c Quccn was “ sk ‘ :d ffasefidd’s Old Bold Man rf , 

gramophone record lirrari ini V* ,d fil,e d it. Among other thim-s SLiSl! c /° r Affr S l1 All ' tin ‘ » loyal. , „ nr i«nJfr* 

required overseas^* 1 ^ , Mr. Graves recalled that • fe iefmw C ( ol l s . crv;,l ' v ® journalist, pre- Poet . Laureate 

ditties “When vve fl ro » v'f/- seniable at Court though very small “ man on whom a Unijf 

Gcneiaj *dminbi«i3^ 0 f Q™nin D h, inc ano he^n/^m i 7®*' a C€n hiry bfifcr ns a poet. Dr.Bridncs, by con trust had conferred a degree ttra 

ss.tsua9ior *. »•■ =s s rts ssftfjsri 

ia =assrat 
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Salt Water Balliui! ioai flrsl faook ' u ” - P ros °dy. mid the author of line encircled 'with Apolles 
lo Rud^lk'tS: u 1902 2 owed much : rhetorical verse. And until Masefield's d»t,f 

Hffii wm 

Wnrfniv tm# 

that while . seated on a tree- he Af, n»h?ch^ -cnppiutg victory of J9I8, » King’s Canary VYoM’l 'ji 

lh ‘ nk a i Eedbury Doem^ b jStf ed J*’, 0 more narrative For 8 Masefield, hotrewf* *^ 
,J’ e bad been caught by a sudden /* e n inrd , l ,c Fox ' about hunt- a ; 0 >, a loneleiir r altier ,ffii(i 

h came out ln™ P rush* 1 77i# ff 1 ®' a . nd vershy :scho1 a V..he 

. Mercy, wWch n conS,*. 


bis sfiy morning smile mid hello, fhe years as 
' v b^. T } J . Use . ^ J trudge by his garden view tlidt hd true pottf 11 -. 
workshed half-hidden among gorse al request; even at Rov^jw! 
b® was * . as often as not. idly en- By the outbreak of |he h ?f#S 

^ OS ; e(i in . a tavouritc fpc’slc oueupa- \Vai^ when moder n > 5ni Ajj 

shiw ‘ B8 and nBB,n8 modcl sal,, "« when ver«s were r n "i n &i5 

' in scan, rhyme, of i 0 iio 

h I grew greatly attached to John Mase- malic sense.,and f 

field, as also did our neiglrftour. the noems had gone 


^Kdelaine 

Duke 

This Business 
Pf Bomfog 



'aiPqei.UuT^ie and decl.wJt 1 10 u' nett ’ B cneral| on .we otherwise dark PJJ „ ^ 

fr?d : A hsiia, : whose \wS nS p° a - J l olll ?' elves Poetically of poetry hud l™|j 
^ generally been ' re-'! *,! qj? = Franco-Amerlean modernists— that he had 

* Po ffi d ' «■ D - Kli nt. .supreme ^ 

... . . /)' “00 : the rest. We remained : as love For. hts tefio* 


; at many of 

: Po»Vcai potteies 

'< i S^^^'^Veriy based 

t: ;;" P^ht frend8. 5 , 

■i',; .'ti . :•! \ ft diihent Despatch 

i): KEINEM ANN 


rusi m.i : 

ini vsu 5n; MimiMi jjn 
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A drawing by Miklos Vadasz from L'Assieite au Beitrre. 1909, reproduced In Paul Hogarth’: 

as Reporter (reviewed on page 572). 


SPREADING THE WORD 


— The Unfinished 

Revolution: Russia 
1917-1967 

The George Mutwiltty Trevelyan 

S Lectures delivered it 1 fhe University 

of Cambridge Jammy -March 1**67 

ISAAC DEUTSCHE!* 

’ Mr Deutsche is baluricc sheet of 
success and failure, misery and grandeur 
is brillinntly torn up . . . the whole is 
J&fe 1 intellectually stimulating, often pro v oca- 

live, and written with the appareni 
*An ease that comes frorti great knowledge 

iUfl*. of the events und the dpeumem 

Ivcruch McDonald in The Times 2\\ net 

WY The Russian Empire 

1801-1917 

HUGH SETON-WATSON 

m , The book draws on a large body of 

3 Russian documentury material, as well as 

’ on Russian memoirs, contemporary 

comment by Russians and foreign 
observers, and tlic imp- «* tuni w-u.L of 
Soviet and foreign scholars in iv.eut 
decades. 1 3 maps 55.r net 
Ox fan! History of Modern £i trope 

Lord Elgin and the 
Marbles 

The Artist W 1LLI AM ST CLAI R 

This is the first detailed account of the 
extraordinary circumstances in which lhe 
Elgin marbles were acquiied, of their 
part in Elgin's career, nnd of their great 
impact on English laslc of the period. 

1 1 plates, I map 42s net 


U NTIL A VI.RY HiW years ago 
translation Was frequently 
referred to as “ the Cinder- 
ella of the arts nor is it coincid- 
ence that the label chosen should be 
a ciichd. Today Cinderella has found 
her internalioniil Prince Charming 
wilh a vengeance, and the coadi-and* 
four which curries her to the ball 
suffers no visible pumpkinificalioii 
on the stroke of midnight. The old 
Bloomsbury slogan Only Connect 
has acquired a new and far wider 
significance, which its original be- 
getter could scarcely have foreseen 
at the time. 

Translation has. in fact, become 
the instrument, the spearhead, of a 
world-wide movement towards mass- 
comnumicntion. Professor Marshall 
McLuhan is no cultural accident. At 
every level— political, scientific, mili- 
tary, social, what, you will— it .Ls 
imperative that the message should 
not only be received, but also under- 
stood. The translator’s public status 
has risen very considerably. There 
may be a ’’ hot-line ” between Wash- 
ington and Moscow; but without 
two translators to man it Mr. Kosy- 
gin and Mr. Johnson would be at 
something of a loss when they made 
contact in an emergency. 


So if translation has ceased to be 
a Cinderella, it also owes appreci- 
ably lew allegiance to the arts. Scien- 
tists have broken it down in compu? 
ters, linguists have tackled its struc- 
tural and semantic implications. It 
now emerges as something much 
more technically complex, but much 
less arbitrary or aesthetically preten- 
tious, than has hitherto been 
assumed. Jt can no longer be mono- 
polized by a .privileged minority 
group, or exploited as a soft literary 
option. Here, as in so many other 
Reids, the days of the opinionated 
amateur are numbered. 

Unfortunately, the. Iega9y: o f 
muddle-headed dogma and tradition 
which he leaves behind bim looks like 
taking a long time to eradicate. Many 
of our more irritating and stubbornly 

o-. T/,1 An nl Translating 


held national characteristics lie en- 
shrined within it. At least since Dry- 
den’s day. translation for most edu- 
cated Englishmen has tended to 
mean literary translation and nothing 
else. Bui this in fact (as we are be- 
ginning to see only loo clearly 1 ) forms 
a very small sub-group of translation 
as a whole, and one that can only 
flourish in a highly sophisticated and 
self-aware culture. Furthermore, the 
translation of poetry — 'however com- 
plex and specialized its problems— is 
no more than one sub-division within 
this sub-group. Our perspectives have 
becn radically altered. 

* * * 

If we proceed front any axiomatic 
premise today, it is from the assump- 
tion of a crucial inadequacy in the 
potential reader, for whom, language 
x is a closed book until converted into 
language y. -In' the last resort all trans- 
lation is a crutch for human incom- 
petence. No one capable of reading 
Pindar or Dante or Tolstoy in the 
original would choose to approach 
them via translations except in order 
to appreciate a tour de force. (The 
language need nol be one's own, 
either. Two felicitous examples that 
at once spring to mind are the Italian 
version of Pound’s Cantos and Sir 
Maurice Bowra’s virtuoso rendering 
of knbh Khan in Greek choral 
lyrics). But the accident of linguistic 
ignorance seems a shaky foundation 
on which to build an art-form: 

This js what Mr.' Day Lewis had 
in mind when he said. w.lK every 
justification, that ■ f very classical 
poem worth translating should be 
iranslaleti afresh every fifty years . 
No such version should attempt to 
achieve the status of a possession for 
ever in its own right. Those that do 

r so are hither helped by powerful non- 

literary facurs (the King James CIble 
1 is one obvious example) or else 
diverge so far front their original that 
, they hart to be considered ns-indc- 
pendent creative works. Into this 
1 calegul-y. the ’’ imitation or ‘crea- 
! tive translation ”, fall such poems ns 
' Dr Johnson’s London. Fitzgeralds 
r Rubaiyat, and Pound’s Hamas* to 
' Sextos Propertius. ■ ;; • • 


technique rather than an art, we can- 
not in afl justice complain about the 
luck of agreement— whether in theory 
or practice — between its various ex- 
ponents. Style, 3S .we know, must 
be adapted to audience, by th* crafts- 
man if not by the artist ; and nol ofily 
the form a translation assumes, but 
also— more important — what is or is 
nol selected for translation in the 
first place, will depend very much 
upon external criteria. To take a 
couple of extreme examples: no one 
would deny that works chosen for 
translation in seventeenth-century 
Spain nnd twentieth-century Russia 
reflect controlling historical factors 
that have little to do wilh literature 
as such. But then il is only by an 
historical accident that we equate 
“ translation ’* with “ literary trans- 
lation ’’ In the first place. 

. This assumption is a comparatively 

recent one. It came about because 
in England (not to generalize, loo 
widely) translation during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries be- 
came the special preserve of scholars 
and ..parsons, devoted to spreading 
classical elegance among their own 
kind. Its basic function, indeed, all 
but vanished from sight, since the 
readers aimed at were familiar with 
Greek and Latin already. Thus trans- 
lation tended to become an elegant 
imitation or pastiche, and the pro- 
blem of conveying sound-effects and 1 
rhythm-patterns could be ignored. 
Since, like any self-confident but un- 
self-conscious society, the English 
already had a tradition of stamping 
out the classics In their own contem- 
porary image,, translations tended to 
.produce some strange seu-ch tinges. 
Gladstone, brie recalls, turned Homer 
into brisk ballad-stanzas,, rather like 
jMacauliiy’s Lays of A attend Rome: 


Charlotte Bronte 

The Evolution uf Genius 

WINIFRED G£RIN 

The author has made a detailed study of 
Charlotte Bronte’s adolescent writings 
which she analyses in the light of the 
mature achievement. There is new 
information about her relations wilh 
George Smith, Thackeray, and Mrs 
Onskell, and about her Belgian experi- 
ence. 1 1 plates G3.i net 

The Complete Letters 
of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu 

Volume Tlf: 1752-1762 
Edited by 

ROBERTHALSBAND 

This final volume contains two major 
correspondences: the leisurely series to 
Lady Mary's daughter Lady Bute 
describing her life in Italy ; and the 
brilliant virtuoso letters to Sir James 
StciiDri nnd his wife. A detailed Index 
to nil three volumes completes this 
edition. 4 plAtes 84 s net 

Antiworlds 

ANDREI VOZNESENSKY 

• Edited by Patricia blake 
tind M A X *? A Y\V a R D, with a 
Foreword by w. h.- At ' den 

Andrai 'Voznesensky has already become 
>■ something of n legend in Russia for his 
: poet ry readings. I n . the words of Robert 
Lowell,' ’ . . ; he hoi the steady sorrowing 

• sympathy Of Pnstci.nuk and Chekhov . . . 
n first-rule craftsman wlto Juts had' the 
Heroic pat ience mid imagination to be 
himself.’ Anti worlds represents a 

remit rkublc achievement in the art of 
translation. IsMtiet 

• Ox font Paperbacks 


Thus, paradoxically, literary trans- 
lators were encouraged lo concen- 
trate on the sense and let the form 
take care of itself.; Here. Carlyle is 
typical: "Tell us what they 

thought 'V he’ exclaimed, "none of 
your silly poetry." This did not 
prevent him producing .same very 
fine verse translations of Schiller, 
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|«0 of which Paul Solver quotes in 
i/if Art of 1 rmisfuttn , y Poetry, hut 
then translators have seldom been 
r*. mark able for their logical cun- 
sis e n c> , -~and since they have mostly 
iiucre up their own logic as they went 
along, this is nor altogether sur- 
pi I'iing. 

iron ^. of surt a si i nation 
SLaaUy requires emphasis, it is. pre- 
cisely. the overwhelming majority 0 f 
iftw.iiter.iry translations in which all 
that matters is the “ message ”, the 
Jeno tat tonal contents of the text ; the 
one striking exception to this rule 

If* i” l n e flc , d of ,itCf ary translation, 
above all m ihc translation of poetry, 
io. by a curious accident, generations 
of literal y translators have, for the 
most part, ignored or skimmed over 
those special problems which they 
alone are required to solve. Only 
sheer lack of historical insight could 
let anyone suppose— to take a recent 
example — that eighteenth-century 
rhymed couplets convey even the re- 
motest notion of Propertius's elegiacs. 
We are still following the tradition of 
translation-as-pastiche, lorn* after the 
special conditions which produced it 
nave passed away. 

Translations, in fact, arc condi- i 
t toned- to a far greater extent than i 
has been generally admitted— by t 
heir immediate cultural con - j 

S’, There '? n °ihing inirinsi- i 
cully wrong about this: on the s 
contrary, error springs from a s 
refusal to recognize the fact. r 
io toisl obsolete conventions on the o 
leader is bad enough ; to set them up 1: 

!™ rtlSt 4- C K Canoi1s is to L, ° m P°und the n 
eutn. The urge to treat creative art s 

f" , * ,el , ernitali s loo often dis- n 

vh Pi! > '.i° r,Ca u PerSp i Ctive ' 3 oi n 
Sfi p OS f. who embark upon Arts- si 

won become uneasily si 

. The . ultimate artistic validity ai 
of any ti anslation— or, a fortiori, any di 
theory of translation-is even more Ic 
restricted. But this does not Top P 

belkWna S and fhe SulliblS k< 

whSh "fk t? dfes ? generalizations ol 
hC h,StoncaJ fac * fail to 


.j! L ?r V 5 u Umed - for example, 

saw a h 0 r^ 1 f ab m hai1 A&e in England 

franillm 1 wPki**. 110 * of literrir y 

iramlation. Whibley’s panegyric in 

Ihe Cambridge History of Enulish 

Literature is typical; “The tnnsla 

of Elizabeth's age "! h e 


SSSS« 




bacft ^ brS 


Mil If : 


But when, we get down to brute facts. 
Jj* of b °kl adventure ” al- 

of A« , i e y cva P9 fates. Not a line 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristo- 


s m pliancs. or Pindar; Euripides repre- 
hut sen ted only by one lesser pl-ay, and 
seen that translated from an Italian adap- 
lulion of a Latin version ; the first 
‘slly hvo books only nf Herodotus; one 
rent (.spurious) dialogue of Plato. Thucy- 
sur- elides vvas not translated till 1 550. and 
then out of French, by a London 
ion goldsmith. The vast bulk of Cicero's 
are- speeches and correspondence re- 
’ of mained untouched, (hough his De 
all ■■/ tnicifid. Dp Sweet Me, and Du 
the Offhiis soon existed in several ver- 
the sions each. Greek drama might be 
ule terra incognita still, hut hy (5SI all 
on, Seneca ’s tragedies had been turned 
fry. into English, with dire results for 
ans the Jacobean theatre. 

•he h. js clear that the overriding 
ver motives for translation during the 
ley sixteenth century were not literary at 
uy all. What men wiinted was either 
ild practical information, moral exeni- 
!nt P itl ’ 9 r popular entertainment. This 
try explains, for instance, the vogue of 
ie- such works as Xenophon's Cvro- 
cs. pttedia : there were plenty of h’igh- 
of spirited Renaissance princes 
he around, and no sure recipe 
•t for keeping them in order. Men 

whose grandfathers had fought 
•i- through the Wars of the Roses knew 
m this ail too well. They needed no 
>y telling why Cicero's treatises on 1 
V friendship, old age and duty were so ' 
l- popular; they lived in a hazardous 1 
ie a S e when friends were liable to knife 1 
« you from behind the arras, duty was : 
t. mostly honoured in the breach, and 1 
e old nge seldom attained. Many irons- l 
P lated works deal with death and argu- » 
e ments for immortality. Between the r 
t sword, the axe, and visitations of (he F 
" P'asue. this is no great Wonder. Timor s 
t mortis com it r bat me. By now it • 
" should be clear enough why these t 
y seekers of “ new worlds of thought l 
y and beauty" concentrated so assi- o 
y duously on dream -manuals, meteoro- 11 
: logica I treatises, or minor essays by ii 
i Plutarch on bringing up children, 

' keeping good health, and tranquillity 
► of mind. 1 . 

„^ ei l Ce L he mora ' anc ^ protreptic b 
attitude adopted towards works by r, 
ancient historians, and the preference n- 
tor those writers who more obviously m 
fostered k themselves. Introducing *i, 
his [rans lanon of Livy (I600J. Phile- y 
mon Holland wrote: q 

\Vhat chiefly makes the study of history Ti 
wholesome and profltabte is this, that L 
you behold the lessons of every kind Z 
of experience set forth on a conspicuous ,S ’ 
monument; from these you may choose an 
tor yourself and for your own state wha t b y 
to imitate, from these mark for avoid- ca 

' y ** 1 ‘S^meful In the concepUon Le 

and shameful in the result. p 0 

A similar preoccupation can be traced Hi 
in Sir Thomas North’s Plutarch, in ph 
translators such as Nicholas Grimald Mi 
° r Brende, in Lord Berners's rei 
hi fro duct ton to his version of Frois- an 
sarts Chronicles. Translation for rej 
these men was a practical .matter, lat 
Aimed a t spreading k nowledge or pro- am 
pagnnda of one sort or another ; it 


had very link* to Jo (by intention at 
least) with literature wi the "pure” 
■sense — a peeuliaily modern anti 
perhaps equally conditioned concept. 

The whole a Hi [tide In translation, 
in fact, whatever its period, is pro- 
foundly anti-historical. This tend- 
ency explain* a good deal that at 
lies i .sigh i m usi seem merely per- 
verse. If a translator assumes that 
his occupation, far from being a mere 
technical aid to surmount linguistic 
barriers, is an ideal art in its own 
right, he may be forgiven fur deve- 
loping what Mr. Terence Raitigan 
once described as </«w idees au-tlcsstts 
tie \it jjwv. In the last resort, must 
theories of translation are mere 


upon the translation of poe hy arc . 
going in he vay considerable. i| u . '"■‘‘lance, fc ^ . 

n, 1 ii ! v !. lUI> V' n V or |^ )vhat we muv l ' Cy, « I another ^ 0nt i 
, I tbt, ‘ parhciil.irisi " annmaeh • A mti vT '< , 

erff - «. 
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CHANGE OF WIND 


V H sKimmcd oil like ih.. r. n ’ 

s.» much cream, prefeiably in n,„ NC . Ia , ,lac y being to 

‘j 1 . 1 ,0 f ,n ;n »d meaning aie indi>- »h,. 5 r °? s sh °uld 

M.luWc Ihc ,„| in favour of UnasSS' 


ANrtw NV 


Sampson : Macmillan. A Study in Ambiguity. 272pp. Allen Lane : The Penguin Press. £2 5s. 


soluble, i lie aigiuiieiii in favour of ^ sca nsion. (InasS?' 
l ,r “' L ‘ a' ii medium for traiislitina ^'""^Poinling j 5 
puciry ai once collapses. ( n,eVe is ! b “N F unhermore ^ [ 
aKo the mailer of prosaic as ig iin t iniphusize d by C t' 
poetic logic as a m H le ,n « w ords „■ 


| . i * again-, [ 

5 • °^ ,C ;‘ S ,ntHlu llt ' ‘■'xprcssion. 
bin tins is hio complex to examine 

here ill any delailj Mr. Selver dis- 
ui.sses the problein in his nexl sec- 
ion. hm without once referring baek 
Ui Jewess remarks, which would 


words ,iSr nab Nl 
t caesura) rather 
wmc.de (diaercsisX 


^ • usually a ‘cmi of dis- monweallh and Africa, in his visit In prclutionn can be and are plated on 

Ambiguit) i' j )een a ppjied us Moscow in l‘J5*L in his hand ling of his behaviour towards the rival 

paragenieni. « • • prjme Ministers Eisenhower and Kennedy. Again he claimants, as Mr. Sampson dernon- 
su ch io nwr i d f acm jHan. and to at was a gambler -in the decision to strates. The promuiion of R. A. 
before Hari in Sampson himself apply for membership of ihe Euro- Buller lu be Deputy Prime Minister 
| M qone«' a ^ , *j ,y 0 f sevcra i pe an Economic Community. Biu and First Secretary of Slate in 1962 
the worn o' ' h ^ sludy. Dulles again he was persistently ambiguous, should have been susceptible of only 
oilier chara*^ restrain bhe British because circumstances demanded one possible interpretation. Yet Mr. 
io 1^50 ' i" -j ‘ u s device of the it. He was ambiguous over Sampson shows that Macmillan's 
through i"*' a i A SSoe iaiioii : Africa, because he saw there. ui, ..i™ 

lilil Cana ill. nnrfi-. .•>>r^.-llv> iml a 



~ s remarks, which would one half 0 f,(, * 

have settled the argument in a para- ***** * 

graph. Instead he utFoiv las the hislnrv r,# .u. . M 'ij 


imimurtk 


icmbership of the Euro- Buller to be Deputy Prime Minister 
imic Community. Biu and First Secretary of Slate in 1962 
s persistently ambiguous, should have been susceptible of only 
reunistanccs demanded one possible interpretation. Yet Mr. 
was ambiguous over Sampson shows that Macmillan’s 


Sinuous device of Ihe it. He was ambiguous over Sampson shows that Macmillan's 
I Users' Association Africa, because he saw there, antipathy to his closest rival was of 
3 . , he sanic date, " in the perfectly correctly. not a long standing, and quotes good 
3 k nhprc 0 f the lime, conflict of right and wrong but authority for the view that he was 


SfliZ 'n at the same date, " in the perfectly correctly. not a long standing, and quotes good 
jnd -i mu sphere of the time, conflict of right and wrong but authority for the view that he was 
to®*- ambbiuities werc nil we l- a conflict between two irreconcil- always determined lo shut Butler out 
Mr Sampson's personal dis- able rights. He was ambiguous in his of the succession. Hence the fiasco 
tente - Mr. ,,^ sllogesls w |iat approach to Europe because there when M acini Mini was forced by ill- 
^ti^piai • _ e . uic j jjj was no chance of carrying the British health to resign in 1963. For this 


7 imhiHUflllS men saw ana Uiu na-, unniijins Iin. u.iilm ... * 

3 ' | v puzzling, but was also people with him if he talked the pure episode, and for this alone, the Con- 

ws not _on f - ■ jr cren . s jg n ifi. language ol European integration, servative Parly is justified in accus- 


tempted to respond : " Ei aims?" 

On the whole, however, this piece- 
meal. narcissistic approach to 
translation is appropriate enough for 

KnnlnnJ M.L A « !• ft.. ■ . # . m 


SX Thi have a different signifi- language ol European integration, servative Parly is justified in accus- 
( ..fntendeo l j> people. They were and no chance of entry if he admitted ing its former leader of a disastrous 
. once for o ^ things *o' men. the true stale of public opinion at ambiguity. It was particularly open 


He proceeds, in fuel, by example 
mlher than analysis ; and this method 
has something to be said for it. At 
least i! L'.'piw fll.T-.u. . . 


■ t —i ‘■wiuurni tn t - 

produced suchcuriositieji 
Manyhursrs First Four sjjj 
F trail his Aeneis (1582). sS 
has always been undemyt. 

Cl dies. He was IS..LI- , -7 


jijitig io a „ a “| W h 0 invented home. What else could lie do or to censure in a man whu used 

.“I* L d applied il to himself. «»> ‘ > n s » non-parliaincnlary auto- loyalty, as Mr. Sampson rightly says. 


ft - nhroe and applied il to himself. nun-par, 'amcmary auui- 

■ h possible to do otherwise, in a <" l | ‘.cy iherc would have been no pro- 
^pirsSImtum where there is at H^J>vcr dmn* s what was nght. But 


complex suu Macmillan lived in a democracy 

!^ l ^-5..i l in b thk anv wh >' h aiiiomiilicully imposes ambi- 


Pnmc Ministers in this respect any 
dnfereni from the rest of lis. apart 


as " the master key " to his tech- 
nique. 

For the rest. Mr. Sampson makes 
his case chiefly by picking out dif- 
ferent strands in Macmillan's back- 


T'"’''. , m .. u niii—ition of scale 7 To Ambiguity is not, then, a useful ground and temperament, a n» 
IT! fur dMingu.hing Prime •>«. 1 ">>'» 


ICS It is only when the ad hoc Ibc ar 8 u ment altogether, oddities^ That ‘iSJ ia j 

theories generated by one period But ,l « hardly conducive to solving 

come lo dominate the translations of V? 1 *? P rob i e,n I s ' We haw seen out n hi 

another that there is legitimate cause h w Mr - ScIver <*ea Is with the prose- i , as , N4irrf 

for alarm— and ihen, primarily ^-poelry debaie, and his all^puo 
because no obvious way of correct- “ tkI f , Brown,n S s Bteralist theory of X 'If J ' 
mg the trend lies to hand. Translation ^ ran f atl °n— another key crux— is at, 4 ? 

must be one of the very few disci- bard| y more successfuL " ‘ Absolutely ' 

phnes left todav whirh u/hniin »d*ral and word's olacpd in iho 


ask them to 


£ play the heckler's familiar gambit of Ministers. As Mr. Sampson comes fiS page 

l demanding a straight answer to a near lo admitling at one point, they d f hjs st ^ d . ^ Scottish publisher : 

! crooked question. Situations in divide themselves rather into the , h radica f i nle ||eciual ■ the Guards 
! which it is possible to be totally un- lucky and the unlucky. Churchill om C er lhe dike\ in-in-lSw Il is 

ambiguous are rare in politics, and and Attlee were lucky, in being just d j |ficill ' t t0 see why lhe<ie tangled 

at the highest level they are almost the sort of Prime Minister that was ruots - jvi r Sampson calls them, 

unknown: the desirability of exter- needed in 1940 and 1945 respectively. add ' , 0 a ' m ore " special com- 

mingling Hiller was one of the few Asquith and Chamberlain were un- plexiiv" than could be proved of any 
of any importance in Harold Mac- lucky: either of them might have mher Prime Minister. They are all 
millaiis li/elime. For the rest, am- ranked as the greatest peacetime j t j s lrue and ^ e y are a || 

^ biguiiy wds almost unavoidably in- Prime Minister and social reformer s icnilic:tnt and worth identifying, 
herent in every situation. of the century, had they not been B J t ma ‘ ny men> whether Prime Mini- 

Mr. Sampson's real point is that overwhelmed by international crises st ersor not. have had as many strands 
Harold Macmillan enjoyed the which they were unequipped to wove „ j, nl J o le j r character' without 
ambiguities of high-level politics handle. Macmillan, who had the becoming a case for the psychologists, 
and was well adapted to live longest uninterrupted run of any Mr Sampson has written a most 


thne- w . L 11 tr,ed * and iioining about semantics? Nut u 
imn* J?hT, IS s wh °, ,reat 11 as a total word Ihe morphology of language 
impossibility; irathutoiv, traditore. or ,be IderaJist fallacy or Yvor Win- 
.... * * * Jers’s theory of Associative Slruc- 

. Wbat no one seems willing to do f!! re ? ,? s ' no *. Solver's bent is 
£iL S i“ dy J l again . st i,s context and L r ,ban •hoory, and 


i.uju ncs io nano, i ranstation i. »r “ uu,uc| Rey crux — is . fWS,T 

must be one of the very few disci- ^^'yniore .successful. “ ■ Absolutely d f f , quant ' l i' 
pbnes left today which wholly Jack * j ra , and ' wortCs placed in the n ian ^ acture a hexametf«^\‘ 
a coherent critical tradition. Hence ° r f!f ** lh ? original ’ seem to be !} y , sliess . alone - 
the somewhat surprising snlit ralbe f drashc postulates", he notes nal monotony, and iljiwiUi 
belw'eerr those who assume that and tha «- »s more or less that. ’ sce , wh y ; take away ihc 

translation is child's play, that any- Wba t ? the reader may well uk ^° lM ’ ,h 5 eIastic . *»*■ W 

one could do it if they tried and nothing about semantics ? n.,» s J rcss and Quantity, and flfc 

those idealists who treat it as a* total word on the morphology of language ° ncc EO “ ou ! ol4i l h 

galore on the art of trnndatinn ?‘ od P ra ctilioncrs, he has no over- V ,.- Ltw s ' or . j 0r “7] 

of Ihem arbitrary in their assump- Lfe% ill ^ i . u P s . ab ‘ ,|J l the nature of mude™^ 

tions and mutually eon trad ic to ry ^, skl1 ' which, he says, "may be <les- ,lludcrn expenmeatm m fiiki 

when they get down to brass tack? lh ^ ' as r a knac J- Jn fhe same way „ , * * * .. 

Despite its title, Mr. Paul Sclver’s 1" J u gfi"ng with billiard balls is a . Hc als °— a most surprise 


anu was wen atiapted to live longest umnicrrupiea run or any Mr Sampson has written a most 

E with them. He makes the of them, was supremely lucky i ntereS ij llg a „d readable interim bio- 
Hjund judgment that Macmillan at the beginning and disastrously h f a f asc j nal j nfi personality. 
L L - 1 ’ — *— * — 1 He was B K J ■ 


( * 31 . much better as a leader unlucky at the end. 

■ thin as a lieutenant. This is appar- perfectly adapted by tempera meni posediy speciai 'coniplexhy' of h'is 

em from his early career, in which he and experience to deni with the after- £ haracter ends j n frustration. The 
' Pifirred being a rebel to becoming math of Suez, but out of his depth f ruslrat i on becomes apparent in his 

.. a parliamentary secretary like his by 1963. Ambiguity had little to do ^ fo| . lhe reaspns why 

WBlanporaries ; and again In North wiLh it. Indeed a more ambiguous ‘ Mai;mj | |an refl|! . ed any honour when 
Afm during the Second World man might have been more successfu he signed, which culminates in a 
War. when he held a vlriuallu Imte- ut handling the immediate crises of ....... 


But his attempt to analyse the sup- 


Hc also— a mast surpris'iett: 

The Art of knack ’ V *" “ sion-has no section «S Sr 

not really belong In this category : It P^hap.* the most subtly frustrating ! CJm j nV0 !S d i n 1 , tra j ls,a ^ 
is, raAer, a select anthology of good P a « of his book is that which deal? ,r ^ 8 1 c f y ' Claudel s Aeschyfe 
and bad transIaUons, accompanied with English and German attempts to nught have suppo^, 
by brief technical notes. As such It acclimatize the classic! his dish. Attimes, indeed, tbep 


■ lonieniporanes ; and again In North wun 11. mueea a more amoiguo U > Maemi | lain rc f U sed any honour when 

Africa during the Second World man might have been more successfu he resigned, which culminates in a 
War : be held a virtually Inde- ut handling the immediate crises of unanswered questions : 

■ -Indent command. Il was then that confidence caused by Central Africa. 


a select anthology of good P ,in book is that which deals ",^7* 

and bad translations, accompanied with English and German attempts to nught have suppo^, 
by brief technical notes. As such it acclimatize the classical hexameter, h.s dish. Attimes,. ndee^lljrv 
can stand on the shelf beside J. B. Sdver sketches in this curious « ork r< : ads as ‘ ho ^J ^ 
Leishman s excellent (and far more from the history of trnnsln- wnllen a < bo , ul ’ 930 jS 

polemical) study On Transforms t,on witho111 cv «r trying to answer the hitcly resurrected. Mr. 
Horace, ov Th. Kakridds's To Meta - 9 ues lions it raises. Why has the hexa- ,nvcs 10 dl5>cuss Frcnch 1, ?“r 
Phwtlkd Prdvlema. But reading me ^r done belter in Gcrnvin Lh*m of Shilkes P eare w,lhout refeirti 


W' — * ~ “i *ransiatWQ “ vn ever trying to answer (he • * . 

Horace, ov Th. Kakridds's To Meta- Questions it raises. Why has the hexa- nvcs 10 dl5>cuss Frcnch t[ f - 
Ph*™tlk 6 Prdvlema. But reading mele r done belter in German of Shilkes P eare w,lhout refeKU 
Mr *. Reiver one is constantly English ? Why has it nlways 1 roused Andrd Gkie. and (even moreg 
reminded Uial there does not exist, in «>eh virulent emotional ^Di ciutiice Hifily) Enfili.sh versions of G«4 
any common European language, a an ^ a B its opponents so Hv t the F<iml wil|l01Jt ft word abo3 [^ 
™tely^adequat e 7ttoy of trans- Earl of Derby couW dc^ribc V^s H«nl translation by Louis « 
tauon. The omission is lamentable P "pcstilcni heresy" and " a metre Indeed, the failure lo J* 
and, one fears, symptomatic. wholly repugnant to the uenius of mir MacNeice Is nil the more pan&i 

TfiA akeannA _ £ 1 ■ m Ifln . r .... n li/zirtinir IrAIH^W 


L He showed himself for the first time, against the crack-up of the Federa- ex . prcm i er earls, like Avon and 

g, « Minister of State in Algiers, lo be tion and lhc breakdown of the Com- ^ U | ee 0 Was il u kind or arrogance, 

t 1 capable of ruthless energy, show- mon Market negotiations; and hc t j ial | 1C w1 j u , | )ad been the puppei- 

, tranship, and willingness to lake might thereby have rendered both muster; did not wish to look like a 


• . : language, a 

remotely adequate history of trans- 
lation. The omission is lamentable 
and, one fears, symptomatic. 


Indeed, the failure lo 
MacNeice Is all the more puzzfeji 
that its a working HaiHfewj 
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■ '’Ithkx Buthe was a Iso Oil ii tv of what of them inevitable from the first, in- puppet 7 Or whs it. in the end, the 
Mr. Sampson calls ambieuitv of merely probable. Scots crofter’s grandson, ihe plain 

I .^use the situation required it. Only in one episode can Mac- n, - mi an> nu WMS mo 

; 1 TJe same CHn be said oF his years tnilhm fairly be aecuscd of an p -n u . ( , ,u, B si ihn 

. 11 Prime Minister. Again be was abnormal tendency to be ambigu- The answer will have lo await me 

/ ruthless— in dismissing his Cabinet ous -abnormal that is, for a Prime final volume of Macmman s o vn 
i. “‘leagues in 1962. Again he was n Minister. This was the question of autobiography. Perhaps it will oe 

L.ilwwman— in his tours of the Com- his own successor. Different inter- simply (and ambiguously) Yes. 
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** Liberal Unionists and the cals amwi 8 [he Libera i Unionists 
Liberals in the winter of 1886 87 In and unk)cked lhe door negotia- 

bo 0 ;: lhe maln ' 

■'^^mrnhe House of Com- body of the Liberals. 

^.on his first Home Rule bill and. On the face of things there did not 

U| '% defeated in the ensuing seem any insuperable difficulty in 

; erak J 516 ? 1 ' 01 )' Seventy-eigEht Lib- reaching an agreement on Ireland- 

1 ItafUr-* i ‘ disSen,5n B from their lhe agreement seemed likely to run 
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, j ..:. , l ®swel! the Conservative maj- federation of provincial. legislatures 
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Hsrtin , in oud °ok from the cautious tiaiions were doomed from the start 
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bin iZl V° tne radical Chamber- on personal grounds is an imeresimg 
erat" i r • . foundations of the Lib- point which Mr. Hurst does not cate- 
hrBe!u m ° n ! s ^ P a dy; .trbeir existence gorically answer. Indeed, , who 
\S y .Wl ns wh y. with, a short could ? There is one pointer in a 
1 fornS^T ktbera, s were out of office letter from Lord Randolph to Cham- 
; years. There was con- berlain when he says of Gladstone 

fttoSa y .® real inducement for a ‘‘the old man «s your mortal 
.J^wiialioh hftttiffeu, tk~ Mr Hurst is a warm par- 


politicians too easily regarded as 
poles apart, but il is the pressure of 
events, of comments on the platform 
to partisans, of rhe insecurity of any 
political leader (even Gladstone) if he 
tries lo impose something on his 
following, which all obstruct even 
the most willing negotiator. Personal 
good will counts for little. When 
the negotiations were going badly 
Harcourt did not save them by sud- 
denly appearing with an enormous 
orchid on his gigantic chest. Was 
Chamberlain, for all his private 
friendship with Harcourt, “ foxing ", 
as the Liberals thought ? Lulu Har- 
court noticed the quick pulse beating 
•• in the swollen veins of his temple 
Was Morley right when hc 


Was Morley right when hc 
said that Chamberlain “ means 
to bolt on the Ulster qiies- 
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^•■case ^th Uoyd George prepared For them by theTailbM 

rS2i mb6r,aln * s Pe«oi»l poll- Lulu Harcourt. The coa^ei side 
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S, a few of the tradi- Chamberlain is shown in his scorn 
families and a modky for his ally at the table, bis coad- 
Radicals and place Jutor the baronel Sir George Oil 

vartu*' 1 1 Lord Salisbury’s Cori- Trevelyan. r . 
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In a !way the Round Table Coji- 
^ Dr ^ on,s e ts were supporting,, ference is a cautionary tale 
PilltieH d f .progressiVe syrn- for all those simple ^ olta K ! ^:°: 
SheSg 1 ^ Randolph at the atpny crisis, cry Let the re be a eon 
f°.- e such Proof-the ference " or “ Get round the table , 
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-r^Mlty. But .the sudden . is a measure of similarity, belt 


lion and break off oh that 
when he wants an excuse ” ? Morley 
always thought that Harcourt s 
optimism was * moonshine ", He 
said this because he thought that a 
settlement on " a foolscap sheet ’was 
worthless since it was " independent 
of facts of local circumstances and 
feeling, and will and passion and 
finance, and other appurtenances of 
human nature". And we may be 
fairly certain that the appurtenances 
which he had In mind were not. at 
Grafton Street but in Hawarden. 

Mr, Hurst’s book makes a contri- 
bution to our understanding of 
nineteenth-century politics. While it 
may be that here and there his style 
is learned rather than easy, his -skill 
in unravelling a tangled and extreme- 
ly rnmnlicaled Page of political his- 
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“ Pontormo, who had ii in him to be 
a decora tor and portrait-painter uf 
the highest rank, was led a si ray by 
his awe-struck admiration for 
Michelangelo, and ended as an 
academic constructor of mniisSt toils 
nudes. So said Bercnson in his essay 
on Che Florentine Pointer* u f the 
Renaissance , first published as long 
ago as 1896, allhough reprinted many 
times subsequently. While Berensnn 
admired -the freshness of Pontormo's 
imeo of Vertunius and Pomona at 
Poggio a Caiuno, he saw the artists 
reft in Florence after Botticelli and 
Leonardo, among whom he names 
Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto. 
Pontormo and Bronzino, as painters 
whose talents, “ instead of being per- 
mitted to flower iKitu rally, were 
scorched by the passion for showing 
oft' dexterity, blighted by academic 
ideals, and uprooted by the whirl- 
wind force of Michelangelo This 
noi only stales very well the fin-tfe- 
xiMe h version to the course that 
Panting took in Florence after the 
achievements of what is called ihe 
High Renaissance but also the gener- 
ally accepted prejudice against these 
new trends that have had common 
currency until very recently. There 
has been a major shift in critical 
opinion, away from the view that the 
art of the High Renaissance should 
be seen as sharply divided from sub- ! 
sequent developments, and towards J 
one in which the achievements of the * 
first generation of Mannerists, the ' 
priml manneristii are seen to be a r 
normal development of the works of 8 
Leonardo, Raphael and the eslab- s 
lished masters of the High Ren a is- v 
so nee. t 

Pontormo was one of the principal j| 
successors of these great figures. He, , 
in fact, played an important role as 
an innovator, and the evolution of n 
his very individual style was a crucial 2 
formative factor in the creation of , 
the new forms of expression in paint- , 
ing. These eventually became Jr 
stylized clichds under Ihe very self- , 
conscious Vasari and his associates. 
but before this petrifaction occurred f" 
a great era of Florentine painting w 


v took place in which Pontormo 
t played a decisive rule ns an a r list of 
’ highly individual creative genius. 

Professor Forster’s book is the first 
genera! survey of Pontormo's life 
and work since Ihe publication of 
F. M. Clapps line pioneering 
V-nog-aph on him published in 
J9I6 » and as such is a wel- 
come addition to ihe literature in this 
field. Some notable critical studies 
of aspects of his work have appeared 
m the interval, in particular further 
editions of Be re n son’s corpus 

uf Florentine drawings, which 
had first appeared in 1903. The 
exhibition held in 1956 in Flor- 
ence, Pon t uni w e del prhno in nn fe- 
ns mo, was not only of considerable 
scholarly interest but also seems to 
have stimulated ihe appetite of a 
w *<jer audience for Mannerist art, 
whLch had been under a cloud for so 
long. The most recent, and in some 
ways the most important, of the inter- 
vening contributions to our know- 
ledge and appreciation of Pontormo’s 
work js Mrs. Janet Cox Rea rick’s 
study, which although it is entitled 
J he Drawings of Pontormo, throws 
a new and penetrating light on many 
of the wider aspects of his artistic 
development. 

As well ns being a critical synthe- 
sis of previous scholarship, this latest 
contribution from Professor Forster 
Is an attempt to provide the reader - 
with an insight into the cultural and 
religious background to Pontormo’p 
artistic activity, in addition to a 
stylistic appraisal of individual 
works and their stylistic relation, one 1 
to another. In the same spirit he I 
investigates the possible ico nographic 1 
basw for the scheme of decoration in j 
the Villa at Poggio a Caiano. The 


— - ■ — '■nuiiu. me 

relationship of the theological Ideas 
of the reforming elements of the 
Church in Italy to the scheme of 
decoration in the choir of San 
Lorenzo that occupied Pontormo 
during his last years and was left 
unfinished at his death, gives us an 
insight into some of the ideas which 
had currency among his friends 
while he wax at work on this com- 
mission. It may have been his most 
remarkable, project but, alas, it no 
longer survives. There are, however, 
a number of drawings for it which 
certainly suggest that this was Pon- 
tormo at his most audacious, and 
they give us a very good idea of the 
general appearance of the chapel. 
From one or two other pieces of evi- 
dence one can. be fairly sure of the 
arrangement of the scheme of decor- 
ation although Mrs. Cox Rearick's 
argued- basis for the debatable 
parts of the reconstruction seems 



no ra Uier inn re convincing than 

ol that advanced by Professor Forster. 

who also omiis a part of the original 
rst scheme, ihe " Martyrdom of St. 
ifa Lawrence", from his reconstruction, 
of apparently occupied the central 
ng lower pari of the end wall of the 
i n chapel and was completed by Bron- 
»]. zino, who worked oil and completed 
i is die whole scheme of decoration after 
es Pontormo’s death. The drawings 
;d arc. of course, not just of use in Ihe 
er scholarly work of reconstructing lost 
us scheme* of decoration. Their study 
;h * s v ital fur a close acquaintance with 
,e Pontormo’s individuality. They lake 
r- one into a strange and often very 
1110 ving world of intense and agi luted 
| e lines and tell us, in addition, a good 
o deal about his evolution, even show- 
a ing iu on occasion how he has anti- 
t. cipatcd by several years some deve- 

0 lopnient which only becomes appar- 
e cut at a later stage in his painting. 

Pontormo developed as a young 
man very much as a talented, if some- 
what eccentric, younger colleague of 
j Andrea del Sarto, and until his work 
s gained its full maturity it proceeded 
) along parallel lines to that of the 
; older artist, although with consider- 
ably less fluency of expression. 

. After collaborating in producing Ihe 

1 scheme of decorative panels for a 
room in the Palazzo Borgherini, he 

‘ finally emerges as a fully mature 
1 master in 1518 with the painting of 
; his Visdomini altar-piece. 

We find that in general the survey 
of Pontormo’s career follows a fairly 
predictable course and due emphasis 
ts given to the impact that DUrer’s 
and Michelangelo's work had upon 
him. While no new unexpected attri- 
butions are advanced a number of 
works are rightly omitted or rejected. 

At times, however, the discussion 1 
does seem short-winded over such 1 
points, as when, for example, the 
Leningrad Madonna and its related ( 
sketch arc dismissed in a few words. 1 
This contrasts sharply with occa- j 
sional passages of excessively prolix > 
philosophical discussion which are - 
not very helpful to the reader. J 

The book has unfortunately suf- \ 
fered somewhat from its rather ■ 
cramped style of production, wilh J 
inadequate margins for both the text C 
and pflales. The publication .would 
have gained immeasurably, even j 
though it does form part of a series, 
if a larger format hud been J 
employed, as. the majority of Pon- 
tormo’s paintings do require repro- „ 
auction an. a fairly large scale. It Is , 
UP jnwer to run the plates across .! 
the fold as is done several times here. , 
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j !'; ,r u '° l,ul, . y lwks « in costume ill instance 
I recent years have attempted to cover cliani Wwity of «* 

l. m one volume, large or small, it. s and ^ " nd * lick 

Hisi.si y Europe from classical times in .hJ “? l ™ ePB, *l inftuenS 
urn, I the present day. bn, here a, fcS Engli 

p riwuld be « .standard cenTurvarS/ 0 ^ “ to S 

- work for many years to come. poring 

1 Ins hook is the culmination of dress as cS? B * ot 0dI J i 
Frayns Boucher's lifelong study catching the Sjj?, 1 *** 

J f l, . f bisioncal co-tumc. Alter re- sees Ihe com P rli .° , lis!i,nt -Vl 
■ li f c me m from his curatorship technical innovUS? prey ^ 
at the Musce Carna valet in deeply buried ES 0 "!!?** 

i « ,ht ' °"- 1 of ,h * W;,r - be leisure of fashion hthe S 

1 established a society “Union Iran- T . hl0n ' f 

; Vaisc ties Arts du Continue ’’ io pro- , ir ‘ ,“ tH,l 1 ? rs who have ihki 
mole the collection und study of cos- .Y.LVf' cn f J ‘ Wc c °n<*rn«i KjJS 
1 mine in France, with the object of \''' ° f d [«a. but bJS 
! selling up n museum of costume in ' . * h "olhing €SC J 
Pans. Until |,is death at the end of ‘ "s F from . * finaS*; 
last year he worked with great Fnnw 
energy, collecting not only costume K, 
but also support for his scheme from *fi 

haute couture and th c French textile ..I u , 1 P arl,cular ly iiftm 

.n<iuM,i fs . Success cmc n«Sta ?te 
Pi62 when the Pan's Chamber of pleated cuff IU . ^ 
Commerce formed (he Centre dc a* I 
Documentation du Costume wilh M. h e Seve -■ v",°" Sf» ** 
Boucher as director, and althouL-li ,,r , i i Yet enucal 

the full achievement of the S alwa ^^ 

is still in the ft, lure, the collS5 a *«Uh 

the documentation, the headquarters * labl,sh precisely a deuilofa,- 

and the enthusiasm for it are there as ,. The 'Hustrations, generow^ 
a result of his untiring efforts for the J lly and masterly in schfi«» 
past twenty years. And we also have P ea “ ,lf ^ H y reproduced unto 
this book. in black-and-white. 

It look ten years to prepare. In f uIly documented and |1 bc-*£j% [ 
the prefnee Boucher tdLs us 'what moves skill^b. 

he has attempted to do: f. lyle to. style pointing on/ feijj 

This work does not claim to be a coin- de l lai1, ^ hi ^ a{ * 

pletc and exhaustive history of costume fl" ^ St ^ e •“W 
in all periods und nil countries : it sets rr H, ni . l!l ° ^lustrations alow, 
out to define, will, in n limited aien, the Jl . ,s not Surprising iosori 
essential characteristics of the forms ranging a text that a fowemrib 
uiKen by costume in the Western world, escaped correction: for inUarnf 
^f^ertheconditions in which these during of plate 707 should bCb 
r^,: ° n.!! nd ,h f causes bc,lind seventeenth century" not a k 
& f i 8 h, “ ni |>“« ,j T ", -ih g 
spread and interpenetrated euce m the gtossary under foil 

. js rxsrJjes*, ss 

durin * th " c !»Sst f be a V 4 P SM: “ 
Euro n.» P f on c . ostumc As M. Boucher himself rwut 
the present M^ini t0nt ViJ2 c * 't! •» his preface, more detailed a* 
French cnstimJ A 10UK ^ in different countries will sbessr 

Dlacc ^m . i a y ’ " hrsl dewly ^ .relationships of fa* 
Around Hr El,10pcnn back- dealt with here but not emiifltl 
rpi t d of other countries depth. Impressive and import 

nr s P ccw! the book is in itself, it also opwt 

ivergences discussed. For way for further research. 

S WANNING ROUND THE SALO 


QiOBtil G.» ENCi ■ N'» Gr„l>S,r"'. 

/.T Bloomy. 0 | T= r £ 150 ; 

, iJa once accepting (eheu !). 

both ..he b^t- 
1 n!l iif ihe novel and Gissing * rea- 
paU t mrifiM it. He was intensely 
I ^ r «d with the literary world and 
V ft of reaching honourable 
tiTit. and also indignant that his 
Seful wriiing (“At the end of 
, .(ifetime one will perhaps manage a 
i»e that is decently grammatical and 
(& harmonious" he wrote to his 
: fir ai ihis lime) should get so 
i K reward. In fact the reward was 
■ hr from negligible by the i time he 
m\e iVfir Grub Street. Mr. John 
gross is slightly misleading when he 
lu in a generally .perccptive in- 
. induction that Gissing had been 
"iscraging " *50 a book before New 
, fl .,,h || rt vf. for his two previous 
' books had earned £100 and £150. 
Multiply this amount several times to 
Tract, a modern equivalent and it will 
be realized that Gissing was, as he 
remained, a reasonably successful 
author. 

Nevertheless, he did not regard ■ 
• himself in this light. . Several demons 
1 Si \ on his shoulder. He might lose 
; creative power and become u nable to 
write, he might go blind, his health 
; might worsen so that he turned into 
i permanent invalid. These fears 
i appear in the fates of Edwin Rear- 
den and Alfred Yule in New Grub 
Smrt, and to exorcize them he scari- 
fied the literary world of the Lime. 
.As Mr. Gross says, it was a decade 
. then “the communications industry 
first began to assume its modern pro- 
'■ portions”, and one fascinating thing 
about Gissing's account of this worid 
' - h the detail with which he describes 
1 it How much will one be paid for 
; in article in the Wayside or the Cttr- 
\ mill Will Fadge be able to retain 
: editorship of the Study after printing 
afavourable review of a novel abused 
l- in the paper three weeks earlier ? Is 
r. ■ Hinks’s “Essay on the Historical 
l Drama H likely to have any 
| success? One might be playing 
f .nhos in who's out at a liter- 


introduction by John Gross. 425pp. Bodley Head. 35s. 


p inLrpra Jullian ; The Collectors. 

182pp. Sidgwlck mid Jackson. 


DUBLIN ■ g Portrait 

By V‘ S, Pritchett arid 
■Evelyn Hof er 

i outstandingly beautiful book 
; whidicap cures the spirit of Dublin. 


s .^d8 fztgar.ofi pagqref sparkling colour 
i Photograph ». J . ' 

.Pwbilsted; today j : j • ^ 


PICTURE REPORTING 

Paul Hogarth : The Artist as Reporter. 96pp. Studio Vista. 12s 6d 

::s!K h . ex!s " sivs «* 

toric . peftonalitiM, H by SL re w porters of ““ 

various hands for successive genera- Coml nSS nwV v f a f e , (apart from 
lion?; in the light of changing taste Mr largely forgotten. 

Only in ™«t^h,SfrS ^ "»«■=, of 
serious attempts tp be more compre-' vWlSiSj" ^ thednsuspectedly 
hensive. Evidently the subject sprwids Bbwd Hmwht 1 n a 5f ivil ! e f Arthur 
: LW^Wy *0 encourage researSt and Ks j A ***** 


THE LAST YEARS 
Or A REBEL 

\ AMtontir of Edith Simtf 
>ffliqab£ih Salter 1 : ■ . Y 

‘- f It is. an' autUcitdfc Dfcriux,' o nil a 


HoUa&'d , OB SERVER :• : .j 

■ fllitytraiid A •; 


^ Viable sidelights 

; . ..libdy tp nppeal to Kholara. P L«l 

«S* ***» V. Ai. :&s,S'^ w & “sag 

Ihd most valuable quah flea Boris for h |- treats with the assufartoe 8 born 
anyone ktteiti^ting to cppe. with a knowledge. He is ConftdeS 

mas* ,pf material , tfiat Has' never been : 225* f 1 ™™' of drawing as a personal 
• properly related tb it^ historical, art- ™fod of retrarding^Rd Commenting 
historical; or social ^baclcgroij rjds, are ■ -■* ' , 

probably Intuition, enthusiasm and n 1 ? c °5 lm *” de d for any- 

I .. sense .pl pur t>asi>l even Sara 'ab -SB^ 19 hf: history of the 

' unties 4re nt puffin socLUS ■ and^S^t 

least hs of ton .fcJund jo illust/atorie veals- especially of { h e «ir?3% ,c4 
^ .ttiemselves ;as In historians. Whh^tMifth'fl^niiiiw ^9“ 


.■.^portoriol : function ,of -.ZiMtSI. lhlt'3M^.&^S54i!».Ar 


r. Translated by Michael C*D» 
. 25s. 

&nys JuHinn, “the brioux but rich. Mah. Kp 
luxury, elegance or folly burn from maties Is the philately of ^ 

SK^ n,, n!"W to,# » r gi.ished persons. Prwter. W 
^ * l 1 !! 1 ‘“l* 1 ? frttlrcwMiic deluxe. Statues. Even if anti 
ramble round Iho collecting scene lie a very large garden, a collection ^ 
has more to say about the latter com- statues always looks like ■ 
bi nation than the former, his gener- cemetery." 

ihuughlful nsTcU as Xbk t.d lie ' r,,is '™ lld be “ . Mlul ‘?^ 
hns, c«n in Iranslalicn, a lively Turn ""Sr 0 . "* 0 J°“ k J lb 
of phrase. For example: “The work Mriol '*Iy. Hnd i( should b5 K 
of art has that in common wilh the teatllns for the sUlus-sgJ* 
Camembcrt label: it is not useful" But the translator nnd the publse 
• or “'Those grapes arc too green’ reader have passed far looE^ 
are the words of a connoisseur”, or misspelled names for s ° J*. 1 

Presented with a collection of n writer: Maurithuls. John w* 
mediocrity trying all courtesy, one Havemayer, Khanwcllkr. ^ 
may say: Oh, you like Buffet. In the Bcrnott, these are Just 
s . au 3f Prefer Russejj Flint '. ’’ misspell Dr. Panq/sky. Mr.M 
And the dictionary which occupies Ford, Mr. Joseph C. Hiidjjff 
the test fifty pages includes some Henry McIIhenny, Mr. JhAw' 1 ? 
h! Co'Pf 1 *- P#ople may man. Misia Serf at** 

be , s ,L 1° c °Bect them when they restaurants— Wilton's, is ^ ia , , 
put thorn on their walls Instead M. Jullian into serious irouNtig 
or on their floprs. Enamels. Lugu- • next swanning tour of toe M ■ 

• "■ . ", 

OBJECTS OF ART 

Raymond Lister: Great Works of Craftsmanship. 206pp. G.B4* 

The word i craftsmanship can be as lovely coins of Syracuse 
tiresome as - some of • the objects The final essay : In th |s sLrtW . a 
to which it .can be applied- with two engrail* 

for.' instance, • those DiHlinfl. fussv » ■/ _ . o/Ljciifr 

endlessly boring carvings in which cts 1 Laurence ^ 
mere, dexterity is not the servant Ihe artist own vivM 
of a disciplined imagination, bis work on gfasS m n» . , 

or drawings m which nature is confession: ‘ Whop, 
imitated so relentlessly that we Feel scratch glass J knew: noini gj -g t 
instinctively that. the. job could be art or if its history- .1 ' ^ cjjirf. 
done much, better by a camera. Ray- that It had flourished if “L 
monil Ljster take^ a dozen objects apd seventeenth cenlnne - ■ : >. 


ary cocktail party. Ii would be 
a mistake to think that Gissing 
viewed this world realistically. The 
editors of and contributors to liter- 
ary magazines, in ihe J 880s or to- 
day. arc not so time-serving nor so 
vicious as he makes them appear. 
They arc more honest, and perhaps 
duller. But for Gissing those inside 
the charmed circle were by definition 
corrupt oi worthless and those out- 
side must have been defeated by 
their own integrity. The only excep- 
tions are figures like Whelpdalc who. 
after his novel has been “ refused on 
all hands", becomes a contemptible 
servant of the new commercialism 
and ends as editor of Chit Chat. Gis- 
<ving\ counterpart of Tit Bits. 

Into this half-imaginary world 
Gissing placed a half-imaginary self: 
Edwin Reardon, a novelist of inte- 
grity whose springs dry up so that 
he ceases to write. The portrait of 
Reardon the failure is contrasted to 
that of the successful literary jour- 
nalist Jasper Milvain who maintains 
that ■’ literature nowadays is a 
trade ” and that the tradesman 
“ thinks first and foremost of the 
markets ; when one kind of goods 
begins to go off slackly, lie is ready 
with something new and appetising ", 
The book's power springs from the 
very lack of balance with which these 
main characters are seen. Reardon’s 
behaviour is wretched judged by 
almost any standards. Unable to 
write and continually bemoaning his 
own condition and that of the literary 
world, lie reproaches his wife Amy 
bitterly for her failure to love him. 
The idea that he has any responsibi- 
lity towards Amy or should feel any 
affection for their son Willie f“ the 
poor little fellow has no great place 
in my heart”, Reardon says “when 
he learns that Willje has diphtheria) 
never occurs to Gissing. and 
when eventually Reardon goes 
back to his job as a hospital 
clerk at twenty-five shillings a 
week, insists upon giving Amy 
half his money and appears before 
her shabbily dressed, he thinks with 
relish that she will now understand 
what it means to live on twelve and 


GALACTIVITIES 


sixpence a week. Reardon’s solution I 
fur his problems is a purely emo- |j 
liunul one. Like Gissing he demands u 
the healing power of love, and when | 
practical Amy suggests that he should N 
go away alone to the sea and try to | 
write he regards this as one more - 
proof that she does not love him. 

The portrait of "Jasper of the 
facile pen " is similarly loaded. Jasper 
certainly behaves badly in his 
attempts to marry for money, 
but in other ways he is shown 
simply as a man who wants 
to put his writing skills to com- 
mercial use. Lacking original talent, 
he is still able to appreciate good 
work. He arranges for Ihe post- 
humous reissue of Reardons novels 
and writes an enthusiastic article 
about him— in Gissing's terms a final 
irony, but one likely to strike the 
reader as ii small mark of virtue. 

It is never possible to see New 
Grub Street without thinking of Giss- 
ing's own problems, bill this in- 
creases rather than diminishes its 
power. Like Frederick Rolfe Baron 
Corvo he spun fiction out of his own 
life, but he did so far more effec- 
tively. partly through his ability to 
set down the real world in which he 
lived in all its banal detail, but prim- 
arily because of the lender longing 
for a true human relationship ex- 
pressed in H'll his best novels. It is 
not possible io acquit Gissing of the 
charge of priggishness often made 
against him (he defined prig in his 
Commonplace Book as “ a word used 
by the vulgar to stigmatize a man who 
thinks but then it is not necessary. 
His defects, like priggishness and lack 
of humour, are more liha-n balanced 
by the deep serious tenderness in his 
wriiing. He really had something to 
say about the condition of society 
and of humanity in the Victorian age 
and in half a dozen books, among 
which New Grub Street, The Odd 
Women and The Whirlpool would 
certainly have to be Included, he said 
these things with a passion that 
sprang partly from his own flaws of 
character and temperament. He is 
not one of the greatest English 
novelists, but in his own way and on 
his own ground he is unique. 


p Kate Wilhelm: The Killing Thing. 174pp. Herbert Jenkins. 18s. 

Pon. Andebson : The Trouble Twisters. 191pp. Gollancz. 21s. 

Phiup K. Dick : The Penultimate Truth. 254pp. Cape. 25s. 

L P. Davies : T» flight Journey , 191pp. Herbert Jenkins. 18s. 

Michael Gray : Minutes to Impact. 163pp. Cassell. 21s. 
e Phyllis Maiue Wadsworth : Overmind. 284pp. Sidgwlck and Jackson. 
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Iad *i Bridge, at Wilton House way knowledge, ^ 36 , I T ,|] 
and the Penny . Black postage stamp of wide reading. a l a suf*£ 
and talks about them, their origjn, stimulating because 
Use, meaning. (if any), relationship to author derives from 
&,“*? ™ re Particularly the things he BlialMte ; 
technical methods used in their crca- every page. The IHustra < ^ ^ (d 


■ ; Having far some time prognosticated 
.to Inevitable destruction of this 
;• planet, our crystal-gazing fabulists 
now faming their attention to 
to ethnological reasons for this. And 
10 cases they emerge with the 
! ■ , ’ nK ^ realiza tion that humankind, 

1 ^rfarffafo being the highest form 
life. Js in fact a sport, a 
r «K, a rogue element in the cosmic 
r > ^serving nothing but annihi- 
Wept ifi rare cases where 
: . : 2f^P |,0T > hv higher galactic powers 
translation into a totally 
.fc '^ric " sphere of being. 

Ihe scientific imagi- 
:< J * las reached the margin where 
J'mells out, Into, mysticism. 

Wilhelm’s tautly con- 
hibk of suspense. Captain 
: ia»^' pr °^'hnal soldier ini the 
. °f the .-World Group 

liS.i - ^Ptre. .fihds . himself 
KS kii 0 ! 1 a T>nchartcd and life- 
of an ;JJ5 aad . , tbe helpless quarry 
b'-hhau2f* l * a ^ e killer-robot which 
P- Alfa S poniluissloned to destroy. 

Ffr^i6n 8 ftM Z - nB d&y * of des P erate 
K introspection, the lone 

IS liftteibi?- ^ of apparent 

that he hiniself, 
i ' ^ b °yh6od for 

WWlon, is but 
|y;i rated enefay^ atSt ^ £rom hiS mhri " 



P' °%' i 2 airt’ P ^ U Andeison we are 
ga1an{Q- J hn ^ a ^_' 6u f wilh Ihe inter- 
Merchants. In three 
i:- H touted w ° r,e5 . demonstrates 
| C ®1 ihfaymsi e . v ^ r . his para-ethnologi- 
2-.W SoLfa, inv « I1 l in 8 alien cul- 

10 ^" 10te physi_ 
r ^ ;*•- -.'J?- W pondmons. Here 


ngaio. thc humans among the space 
adventurers are made to feel some- 
how mean and inferior, and what 
superiority they possess in technical 
expertise is shown to be either fraudu- 
lent or destructive. Lessons in toler- 
ance and diplomacy must- be lenrni' 
from reptllean or feline creatures 
from other planets. . 

Mr. Dick packs too many techno- 
logical complexities and unresolved 
ideas into a clotted style lo make for 
easy reading. There is a curious 
moral ambiguity underlying his 
story of a gigantic worldwide decep- 
tion perpetrated through the medium 
of television upon a population liv- 
ing permanently underground in the 
belief that nuclear war is still raging 
on the surface, waged by robots 
manufactured by them in i their .sub- 
terranean workshops. This iUi* 1 ©" 
is maintained elaborately by an elite, 
under the domination of atL 
daily sustained monster, who can 
thus enjoy the possession of vast 
demesnes of untrammelled earth, 
served by the very robots being 
turned out by the deluded troglo- 
dytes. The means and motives by 
which the delusion is broken and 
what the consequences will be are 

left exaspef a lingty confused, but the 

ultimate impression bodes little hope 
' of Rood for the race in general: i 
would seem that the illusory war will, 
now be turned into a real one' UJ; 
•other words it would be better for 
earth if the vbsi majority of us really 
were imprisoned . permanently 
. beneath its surface. 

Mr. Davies is obsessed by the 
. workings at dream-level of -the mind, 
and Twilight Journey explores with 


nightmare clarity techniques of sub- 
liminal .suggestion and its political 
dangers. Dr. Clayton Solan, the in- 
ventor of the dream-induction 
method, withdraws from the project 
when he discovers^ that It is being 
ministerially . exploited, and subse- 
quently submits himself, under 
changed identity, to a subliminal 
journey in an effort to confirm an 
antidote to its mind-mastery effect. 
The force of this hypnotic idea is 
somewhat weakened by A curiqusly 
stilted style, as if the author was him- 
self nervous of succumbing to' his . 
own fantasy. 

Mr. Gray is pure Bond pastiche, 
with all the tarnished trimmings. Pre- 
sumably in an effort to outdo his pro- 
totype in one respect, the sadism is, 
drawn out for chapter after chapter, 
and' the various Service chiefs, 
ministers, and -heads of State are 
more mutton-headed than even Ian 
Fleming could make them. The 
style is more Sapper thnu Fleming,! 
anyway. 

Mrs. Wadsworth writes, With a 
starry-eyed naivety which is almost 
comic. Supermi'nds from Venus have 
established communication .with a 
group of scientists living in a cottage 
in Devon. These they instruct in 
nightly sessions in ihe secrets of the 
Universe, a glorious ninetdoine of 
• parapsychology, occultism, astrology, 
hypnokjgy. mysticism, ESP and the 
music of the spheres. From lime to 
time Teilhard, de Chardin Is 
ecstatically invoked, and there is, of 
course, a transcendental love-affair 
made in Venus, and destined; to 
inaugurate a new generation of 

super-babies. ' 1 . ' . 
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New books for July 


GENERAL 

THOMAS B. MORGAN 

The Anti- Americans UOs) 

ALEXANDER WATT 

Art Centres of the World: Paris 

A new series under the general editorship of G. S. Whillet. 
Illustrated in colour nnd black and while. Each volume 30s 

.-1 f ready published : 

G. S. WH1TTET: An Centres of the World : London 

INTERNATIONAL 
ROAD FEDERATION 

Report of the Fifth 

World Meeting (London 1966) u’ to ) 


PELHAM BOOKS 

NEIL FFRENCH BLAKE 

The World of Show Jumping («.') 

Over 200 illustrations 

GARY SOBERS 

King Cricket (-Ss) 

Fully illustrated 

FRANK PETTIT 

Sane Dogs and Englishmen (21 s) 

Fully illustrated 


Already published 

C. S. FORESTER 

Hornblower and the Crisis 

completes the Hornblower saga 

fi Thc splendour of Hornblower and the Crisis lies partly in tlie 
manner of its ending. It is u -fitting one for Hornblower. > 

Derek Tangye, Sunday telegraph 

* The miracle of Foresler's writing was that he could keep 
such a marvellous level of attainment. 9 1 

‘ David Holloway, the bookman 

BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 25s 


A History of 
WESTERN SCULPTURE 

Consultant Editor : JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 

Volume I: Classic^ Sculpture 

.. by &EOR(3E ,| M..A. HANFMANN - 

Volume TV: Sculpture: 19th & 20th Centuries 
by FREQ -.LIGHT '• 

Each volume: 1 350 monochrome illustrations and .8 plates in 
colour. Each 70s 

* For full details of these and further volumes in 
this series , write for a. brochure to : 

MICHAEL JOSEPH LTD: . 

26 BLOOMSBURY STREET. LONDbN W.C.l 


* 



Wh Kn.mm; : .1 History nf Ufa ami Peace, 1939-1965. 
Oxford University Press, tor Chatham House. £3 3s. 


639pp. 


Al [he nutbi-L'iik i.f i he Second Wmld 
'V.«r. (. h:i ilinni House published A 
fihlerv ,.f liifcnuitiniinl 
st(fiHrK by Mi. tj. M. Gaihorik- 
J-P :, rdy. cuwiing ihc mier-war jlmis. 
Ii bore I he same kind uf relation m 
- ^ , "‘^niiiil \tirvi-yx ifr.ti a quurlcr- 
meh Ordnancf Survev map hem-, 
to the blister scale. Mr. Wilfrid 
Knapps book looks like a repetition 
ft the same useful excrete fur ihe 
subsequent era, ihoiiiJi if is nni ex- 
pressly labelled He evidently 
relies hesi\ ily on the postwar Surveys 
vf fntei rfti/itwti! Affairs, but also oil 
nw/'y rt U*cr published sources as well, 
winch are much more copious than 
al the corresponding dale before the 
war. In acknowledging his debt to 
oilier scholars, he writes that '• in a 
r* lb * s bonk is Jjawn from 
the hie of a great university”. His 
testimonial confirms that the scholar- 
ship of Oxford is Mill judicious, sober 
and accurate, but suggests that it may 
sometimes hick \isiun and imauinn- 
Iton. 

Nothing is omitted, nothing dis- 
torted. and much extenuated bv Mr. 
Knapp’s humane and charitable 
judgment. Verdicts are few and gen- 
erally orthodox. The essential facts 
arc tidily arranged round H few 
crucial themes— the wartime alli- 
ance, the cold war, the successive 
crises in the Middle 
East, South-east Asia, Europe. 
Africa; then the Common Market, 


Harrison E. Sai.imii'ry : 
and Warblin', 30s. 


db:irni;inieni. decoluni/ution, and the 
ie%t. All that is lacking is a synoptic 
view of the \usl paiinrtm.i. The title 
of the last chapter— “ The W.irp and 
Weft of Idle million:! I Relations'— 
uiisos a last hope t!i:il ihc 111 reads are 
about to be drawn together into a 
coherent pattern, bin it is dis- 
appointed. All (hat follows is yet 
another meticulous survey of inier- 
umiciul in-dilutions. 

Whai Mr. Knapp Ji.u pio\ided is 
useful enough : a reliable textbook 
for students, ami a well-indexed work 
ot reference lor the general reader. 
In boiling down the .Surveys, he has 
not had to disinfect them of bias— 
mat was already done -but lie seems 
Jo have Inst some of the juice. 
Readers will He grateful to him for 
his very detailed analysis, but they 
wifi have to perform their own syn- 
thesis. in particular, they will have 
to remember that international poli- 
t/L-s arc nothing like so orderly >s 
Mr. Knapp's well-organized chap- 
ters. Crises occur simultaneously — 
Suez and Budapest, the Congo and 
Goa. Aden and Hongkong— not 
in disciplined succession, and they 
impinge on each other; and domestic 
crises affect foreign policy, as well 
a.s vice versa. Mr. 


VISA FOR HANOI 

Uehimhhc Urns- Hanoi. IWmhu 2\, 1%6 - January 7f , 96? 


In the l.i le ‘-pi ing .iikI early nIiiiiiik , i 
" f l ,, w» HairiM'ii Salisbuiv n.ivelkd 
■'•Hind the peiiphery nf t bin a. |,„i|,. 
ing al l hat great country frum ihe 
viewpoints of ii*. neighbours. The 
journey was desei ibed in the cxicIL-nl 
Oibii yf (. hit i,i. Mr. Salisbury taw 
the situation in China, will) ihe 
pioblem of fond and popula- 
te n making, lie thought. (. Iiiuese 
aggressiveness inevitable, as a 
serious short to medium-term 
danger to World peace. In i| i0 
shallow of this daiigei the American 
preoccupation with Vietnam appeared 
foolish and iirekvani. If real disaster 
was to be averted all the diplomatic 
skill nf the United States must he 
exercised so that mutual confidence 
might be restored and so that C hina 
might be helped to solve her pruhlcin 
without provoking a major catas- 
trophe. Now. in the bonk of the dis- 
patches from Hanoi which aroused 
much a (ten l ion til the beginning of 
the year, the same author finds the 
rulers of North Vietnam so disturbed 
by the crazy chaos of China's Cul- 
lunil Revolution anil by her increas- 
ingly embittered relations with 
Russia that they arc genuinely 
anxious to negotiate an end to ihe 
war in Vietnam. 


feel, fail 


Males. r„ ihc point ilm ,| K . f uru | a . 
menial dillciriwcs hetwi-:ii 1 'isq jmj 
l l '"7 aic ivnuii j. | !„. iinr .ij| a . 
application which stkcivdcd again-t 
'iviuTi cami.it. i lie Vietn.imese 
aeauisi ihc Americans, 
wlio-.c morale they cliink i, ., heady 
eiaeking. Mr. ‘v1Mmii\ muld make 
Imic headway .ilmnm these miscon- 
ception,. He loiind e.*iisiiLrible 
dilteronees in mphisikaiion. political 
outlook and political 
between die North V 
eminent .,n,| ]| lv . 

Naiional I ilvi 

uhich.hc legal, l.al is end. nee of ihe 
I mills valid .South Vieli 
nature: 


2 43pp. 




l’i ,; i!i aimue 
letiiaincsc lit»v- 
mis i< n of ihe 
l| i» , ii l-ioui ju Hanoi, 


fo '' Ihis change i<L‘ 
ofleiisive, but “ it, n ' [ tlle 

■ wri. **►■£• •* 


the 

tile 


the Sinn-Soviet dk m .. £ . ru Pfc 
1 1 1 i ii gsd i tlicul ( enoiwhrL ^ 
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man on horseback 

, op .nc. The Picnic Basket. 224pp. Seeker and Warburg. 36s. 

Si* EDtt'AR 0 Speaks . 

■ ' ne discovery in store Edward has bused himself on regi- 
Tfcinod surprising 

Edward Spears’s mental histories, but sometimes 
for ra* *(■ a u tobiogra phicul Dorn ford Yates seems lo ha ve lent 


BALKAN RESISTANCE 


bK> L I will be to learn that as a boy 
^*iv£bad that he could 
551 school in England and^- 


- . cent to spend his winters 
iK L d h i grandmother in the South 
“ Lnce 8 : it was lighting on a col- 

jffof her correspondence in 
.Lv basket that has spark 


an 
parked 


Picnic basket that lias . 

chatty and agreeable compila- 
B while the knowledge of French 
w - which he then 
like a golden 


3 „j love of France 
yquired has run 


ifiamcc 


M.V, u ! V’ IC y X4l " ,l “ J siluaiion. 
Ik more I tvoiiiLaed wheilki it would 

\l\ '; l ‘ 1>s ib!e to cimtni.i aminuf the 

lioni ii yovvinniL-nt which would 

,rtjr;r ly ll,, " 

my Southern govern mem, b 
MJiJJtal of Die 111 had lacked 


'-•ginning 

political 


there was dvil 

Sr vc as? ssa jc’psr 

but .v ak,ng term5 - charming and capable of bloody- 

m.nr , w lhen a Brave to minded ness. With all Ihis goes un 
direeilv iL'iS- 1 d m ult «pSfi Sly to express himself and a fecl- 
.? s . lls P rov ole therm u- Linmiaee : qualifies perhaps 


pnlion. 
interested 


rS 


' g'lvernnijiit lived, ikvcsa rily, 1 ' he 
do.nm.Med by ,he Co n .,mi„i, K " 

A.s for reimificatimi of 
south, '• it seemed clear 


that 


Mr. Salisbury saw 


indication 
in 


versa. Mr. Knapp is a 

E.si rh^ p Qr J e P fn u d « guide to facts and dales, 4i,,ls ™ i ;y saw an ,„ u .cati 

* ’ l? e Far but . lhe , inner complexity of inter- jf ,he N orlh Vietnamese attitude 

national history must be sought . v , er y fact *hat he was given a 
elsewhere. - visa for Hanoi. He is not of course 

a hawk, but even the hawks would 
not seriously suggest that his con 
cern is for anvthimr hut ih*> ; n f 


Hie contents of his picnic basket 

»y ciosinu the frontier and maM variegated [ a,h I er J ,han 
'111 and 'UPPlici, by bringin* poliiicalo^il ing. Half the book deals with his 

n»n nnin ... — dial j? b ' ar within the North voulh in France and Ireland 

" y Vol, .' d 11 be Mifilcii few years 9«wmment, or by mZ 5 ' :n r -'' ,u: ' **“ 1 

^“rred. but ..rird'wir “■**?** 


ii* in 
to me 


that it also might never 


occur 


DATED FACTS 

£3 8s. 3 i-onuon , Oxford University Press. one who wn« Arinin u- 


OnJanuary2. 1967, theauthor was p on, P lcteI y secret, direct ul^ 
p^^J' ed . b y. [hc North Vietnamese kn °wii to the Chinese until foi, 
rume Minister, havinu suhmttipW reached success, were iluii im- 
possibility. Mr. Salisbury s(ir£. 


Ih for language : . - 

m — ■ in his earlier books 


p .. Han °i was Rady to" b| VT 

by v^in^thc 1 ^‘"varTegated rather than sustain- 


a hand; for example, lie writes "as 
a breeze may lift the flounce of a 
woman's skirl an air current raised 
the fog for a moment revealing not 
a shapely ankle but a great solid tight 
packed immobile mass of German 
horsemen in profile ”, It must be a 
long lime since Sir Edward for any- 
one else fur that matter) last saw a 
breeze lift the flounce of a womans 
skirl. 

The same regrettable mentor seems 
to have accompanied him on his visit 
to the buUiclicid of Poitiers which 
takes up the last third of the book. 
Basing himself on Froissart lie 
imagines himself as a spectator of 
Ihe battle but does not 'hesitate lo 
recognize in Sir John Chandos 
Ihe counterpart of his friend 
Oliver Lyttelton and naturally the 
language is of the appropriate 
fustian. The field is covered with 


rich green vines “so cluscly inter- 
woven us lo form a deep emerald 
coloured carpel"; we arc not sur- 
prised lo learn that the protagonists 
spoke "a strange but not unmusical 
tongue " or that “ another cause for 
wonder was that the sun was low in 
the east". VVliat a far cry this is 
from the French general who 
appeared before Reynaud's cabinet 
in June. I <*40, and in Sir Edward's 
own unforgettable words said " in 
the voice of a seasick passenger ask- 
ing a passing steward for a basin ' It 
looks like a capitulation ' 

If this last section looks a little like 
a capitulation too it is certainly, as 
we know from his eareer. far from 
final. There is a charming photo- 
graph on the cover of the author as 
u subaltern, and the frontispiece 
shows that his vitality is unimpaired 
and his hand capable of another of 
those marvellous works of Angjo- 
Frcnch history to which in his life 
he has himself made such an import- 
ant contribution. 


Costa de Loverdo 

Yougoslavie-A Ibnnie. 

Despite its title, Mr. de Loverdo's 
book is concerned with all the resis- 
tance movements in Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, not only with 
those dominated by the Communists. 
He writes without either nationalist 
or ideological bias. Himself a Greek, 
educated for the Orthodox priest- 
hood. though diverted from it by Lhe 
war, his sympathies are equally 
generous tu the Albanians and Yugo- 
slavs as lo the Greeks, and to the 
Communist as lathe non-Communisl 
guerrillas. As an altitude it is to be 
admired, but since it is never recip- 
rocated from the other side, there 
has inevitably grown up a false 
impression of the character of Balkan 
resistance. 

Mr, de Loverdo belongs to Ihe 
dramatic and romantic school of his- 


Les Maquis rouges des Balkans , 1941-1945 : Grece- 
389 pp “ ' “ ‘ 


Paris ; Stock. 24fr. 

torians. Anecdotes and personal 
sketches prevail over scholarly analy- 
sis of the resistance movements. 
Much mythology has grown up 
around them, and the author accepts 
it uncritically : but there is a sense 
in which such mythology contains a 
fundamental truth about great events 
which the historians miss. A case in 
point is his account of the destruction 
of the Gorgopotamos railway- 
viaduct in November, 1942, which is 
unreliable in point of fact but never- 
theless full of the right atmosphere, 
like a heroic ballad. There arc few 
books on the Balkans under Nazi 
occupation which reproduce that 
atmosphere so consistently as Mr. 
de Loverdo's very readable story, 
supported as it is by deeply moving 
photographs. 


and 


People of Southern Viet Nam can 
neitncr be bribed nor intimidated lo 
join forces with the West, against the 
Communists, bin they certainly would 
ao so if thev were nermhif.i. 


to believe 
leaders. 


by his own independent 
With this interesting judgment Dr. 


anything but the interests 
of his own country. Hanoi, he felt, 
i message to pass through some- 
. wbo . WI » S certain to be taken 
seriously in the west. Hence the visa, 
and hence four and a half hours of 
conversation with the Norlh Viet- 
namese premier, Pham Van Dong. 
* may be that too much is made 


leaders in advance. Pham Van 
Dong, perhaps designedly, gave an 
impression of confidence. It was clear 
that a crisis had been created in the 

IZT h Y t lh u- b J mbin 8 in its early 
stages, but this had evidently been 

overcome. The north, he saidfcS 
continue to Withstand 


A „. . — ■« increasing 

American pressure and was ready for 
it, even up to the destruction of its 


that a settlement accept 
United States could dovIubw 
tinted. 

It is much to be hoped Mi. 
so ; the failure of public intoL 
since January proves nothin* &| 
way. But does the United Staton; 
really wish for a settlement? 

I was told when I ms still la He 


Issss iasasss? ssss? s 




b V v . U ," nC 10 underestimate 
the ability of the Vietnamese to govern 
himself and to fight for what he believes 
ir lie is given something in which 


alone hi the field. There had been 
little serious Hna lysis in English of the 
problem of Vietnam, which had until 
ine_ Geneva Conference of J954 
mainly concerned the French. 


the significance of his luck: certainly 
he diillculties of gelling to Hanoi 
lake up too much of his space. Even 
so the book had to be written and 
a good deal of it needs lo be read. 

The author reached Hanoi on 
December 23, 1966, and left on 
January 7, 1967. His 


massive Amencan ground forces in 
bouth Vietnam had not lilted the 
balance against the Vietccnig. whose 
popular support continued to grow. 
The United States had started lhe war 


by attacking North Vietnam ; to stop 


the war all that was necessary was 

w™* *»»y 



recently jn Saigon that the Amuft 
military establishment there 
accept negotiations al this fiauL 
matter what Hanoi said. . . . IIHpf ■ 
was in trouble, if China nas absa 
blow tip. If die North VlelnanNKjj 
about la lose (heir supply lfoH'i 
talk to them 7 They will haw L'«, 
to us later on. Let's hit them silt. 


honour 


GEORGE KITSON. 
v CLARK 


■; ON HIS RETIREMENT 
AS. READER IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
history 

• AT CAMBRIDGE 


portent facts, it contained Itiacoiira- 
ctesjand ^postscript, which Included 
n superficial account of the Geneva 
of V> 5 V bore signs of 
•hurjipd,, |H-organized. writing. How- 
ever, Considering the paucity of her 

Weir hn aU t^° r had done 9 l,ite 

S' Her book was a reasonable, if 
biased, account of the immediate past 
and u was rightly called “ the most 
pl h r r ^ llVC V r ork 0,1 ,hc subject fn 

sou S rce h ” t£ nd “ Rr L » ldis Pensnble 
source , because (here was little 


.-- Hanoi, and that the North h! nlt , ed S }? lcs actu “Hy were to hail 
ietnnmcse would negotiate an end to he bombm 8 unconditionally ”, 
the war which would be acceptable ^ nol » a moment might come when 
to the United States if they were given c ‘ 1Ineso volunteers would be acccp- 
a chance. He la clearly anxious not ^d. The conditions were not .specified 
to produce a hardening of hawkish b «t lhe impression was consistent 
attitudes and his language is greyly with what the author hud ulrcudv 
moderate throughout. h, *" n ,rtU ’ 3 


cfse. 


A collection of essays 
edited by 

R. ROBSON, 

: ; M.A., :Ph.D. ' ' 


There is, however, no paucity of 
sources today General de Gaulle 

C J"*nho W er. 


Sily'a'few r ,y ‘ n " me l ' e found lh n virtually every buiid- 

cerned, have aU aad eTuh' f Ti " 8 „° f n ’°, re lila " appeared 

personal cnnlr!h‘,. l™. „.l u j! lll ' lllal ‘ ( *, ha . ve . bre " ">Wt, mostly with- 
not available tvhen Ham™" ““ °' V1 ° US mlllli,ry The *- 
These should have 


been told : 

The bombing, he says, is damaging If **1® United Stolen crossed the 17th 
the rural economy of North Vietnam |?, a „ r r 0,1 a , nt *' ^ we nwde amphibious 

by taking Jnbour from the ricefickls lift 0 ? ,he coust in 1,10 North, or If 
for the immense effort required to m ?l , ‘ irn,l p n? "loo close 

in r "p ni ' 

is making military movement south- u 1 110 Jn * 

wards more dimcult but may weU not Jjf.VS? ° SC Was Si l ld - 001 a!l of It for 
have reduced it. The damage is very P“ blic consumption. Mr. Stilish pry 
extensive to inhabited IoeaHlJes in KSj l,, . own ldeits - lh »t lhe main 
general ; in the Della area he visited m J1 ? ™ ov i n 8 lowurda a settle- 


many readers will find this the best. 
At the age of sixteen and a half he 
became a 2nd Lieutenant in the Kil- 
dare militia and after three years 
al cramming passed his army exami- 
nations and was gazetted to the 8lh 
Hmsars. This was the beginning of 
.1 happy love affair with the army and 
especially the cavalry whose golden 
anniversary he has already cele- 
brated without loss of enthusiasm. 
As the result of a bad polo accident 
. be was an invalid for two years and 
then for health reasons was trans- 
ferred to the 11th Hussars where he 
found himself equally at home. Un- 
Gle his brother subalterns be took 
igr«3t interest in the art of war, be- 
■' came an expert in musketry and 
wrote books on the lessons of the 
Buuo-Japancse war and on cavalry 
; 'befell schemes. These abilities 
singled him out for special employ- 
ment when the 1914-18 war oame, but 
be had time to take part in what must 
have been one of the last cavalry 
engagements ever, al Ndry in 1914, 


THE CAMPBELL WHO ARRIVED 

Life and Easy Times. Produced by Vivienne 
30s. 


Patrick Campbell : Afi 
Knight. 215pp. 


-iF*; 



. ~ . .......... J 1VHJUII, 1I1C UC- 

sjtruclion seemed no more cbheen- 


enshiwi r uavo trated lhaii in the^ Second World War ITil u * a P Uft « a| «ca ipr oom ^ 

t bSSSSKT ' aswaps •syastsm ****** —*-*—-* 


bombing 
were 
suggested 


rnent was lack of confidence between 
the two sides and thnt this could 
only be solved by contact— pnvulc, 
secret, low-pitched discussions on a 

completely unofllcial basis: --- . w 

Ut diplomats or spokesmen for both 3lis observations In gdod g' 
. . if , herc was WMon more he has given us mnA-uv 
public talks could : get about. ■ ■ 1 


trouble about Ihis argwl 

author also encoDDteii*; 

Wasdiinglon on his return, w«*ij 

night to confrontation < 

Chinn's land forces. Or iwstjg 
object of the United Stales in S«| 
east Asia to force a control' 
with China ? Many people itaf 
this too: 

Perhaps those generals were ri 
believed that Ihe only way to 1 
Chinn was to nlomiwit. BulIW? 
that there must be another 
Was It true Hint we could not uw*w| 
to live with Chinn 7 Must tkjP 
be torned Into a poisonous 
cause of China 7 I did not 
Surely America’s heritage, ranwn* 
unity and the democratic rniastu®” 
our great people could devise **» 
course, . 

A kindly critic has called ! Mr. SJK 
hury on "innocent bystander 
it is true that there are PP 5 * 
background knowledge of u* 
nam problem. He is, 
experienced observer and I « 


“ For as long as I can remember ”, 
Patrick Campbell writes In this agree- 
able autobiography, " the family 
lived in considerable comfort — on 
the very edge of bankruptcy There 
could scarcely be a more orthodox 
Irish joke than that. The professional 
jester must trade in the expected and 
Campbell is rigid in his waywardness, 
making himself master of the timely 
diversion, reporting to bars or parties 
in the way that soldiers go on parade. 

Egotism combined with a lack of 
vanity: that is Irish too. You could 
call it a total respect for the human 
spirit, starting .with one’s own. Hav- 
ing spent a quarter of his book 
writing affectionately about his 
father (” the Lord ") he con- 
fesses that he "never really 
knew him at all'. 1 , which seems 
a breathtaking example of the 
national virtue of refusing to intrude 
Unsurpris- 


before his liaison duties (on which into private personality, 
he has written so admirably already) ingly. Patrick Campbell never seems 
supervened. to have got used to becoming Lord 

S'. In his account of this skirmish, Sir Glenavy himself. 


Anthony Blond. 

The book is embellished with 

rather charming off-beat . photographs 

like " Sports Day at Crawley’s, when 
I won the 220 yards Under Eleven ", 
or his mother conccntraicdly cheat- 
ing herself al patience. The account 
of his hirings and firings is chiefly 
interesting for the un fashionably low 
status he accords work as a worth- 
while human activity. With equal 
frankness he takes us behind the 
scenes in the making of his commer- 
cials, never flinching from explaining 
how he became the television per- 
sonality with the lucrative stammer. 
The title pnge says the book has been 
“ produced by Vivienne Knight A 
touch of absent-mindedness, or a 
momentary confusion, of chores ? 
Nothing of the sort. It means, 
Patrick Campbell explains, exactly 
what it says. Each chapter was dis- 
cussed closely with his wife who com- 
pelled him to be as honest and self- 
searching as he could. A new experi- 
ence. he calls it 


...David Lewis : Daughters of the Wind, 
Gollancz. 


MARRYING DANGEROUSLY 

315pp. £2 2s. Myrtle Simpson : White Horizons. I9lpp, 32s. 6d. 


jt;; Most married men who travel dan - 
LPrously are careful lo leave their 
f ' umilits at home. The few exceptions, 
tel their reasons for It, are well 
■ *orth looking at. as these two narra- 
tives show, 

Dr. Lewis is a New Zealander 




i iUdflmenre w !^V a ‘ cia ‘m *nat new bor 

i ‘.r witiufr months ’1 f u^ ^ ,,Ca *tES r {J^ tb . 0t M bf P^-point accuracy 

j ON YOUR MARX 

9 F by the bomb- &MMial., Writings of Karl Marx. Selected and introduced 


m 


Caute. 


Britai n : ! . 

^Cftihirfb'jiqi-snroi p, p. Bealei, " ^ ‘ ■ - > - - ' 5 - ?■ 

^PjOKi, d, : ft . Gorufoi'd, '>f. = {vf. 


8s. 6d. Panther.) . 

David Canted compilation raises the 


. MacGibbon and Kee. £2 2s, (Paperback,^ 
r\r /tnM with a reaffjf 


D.,G 
fvfKV^'H 


'. ' ' :It is UlU i 




no one else's-' 1 surveys «jrg| 
his. own 


Admittedly* 


subsequent -exfracjjt : 


■fe i l; sx; :.'••• L J .v • ' ; !; i WithduL radical revision,- 



understandable . ja 

' ‘ eVcr f ■ of Marx’s though t and mature Marx, as is welHj® ^ 
f r ® ? a, S out ! rt a manner that ill us- the peculiar language og 
trates its evolution. The connecting but, as lhe Holy Fan4ly^_ J^\ 

SSSl* whet^r-4 Job' rJStir 


e bteen reHsuS wl * oIc , those who set out to use this 

~ wee StL e ^ ne - r ‘ pr ^ bcbve ‘ ' book asnnmtroduclion are not likely 


i.-V? 




: v U Ki wa8 iiftpr«ised by ‘ the to 


vvnble ft \ h * WXM*, 

•; H--i . /nMiind- l940f9‘55M sinlply ( Phu ijs gi 
S years less useful, eyert for its :Amert- ! x . a ^ s ^! ed ^igniflq^tice ; in i oom 


go far before suffering from acute 


mental indigestion. 


etory o/ Dien Bien • nothing could be bettor a “ Life and. Worki ^ w; », , 

tagger^ ted signhiq'6 nee iti i noSiinr *9 convince ihq compara- chapters of which 

ym.oiogy. '-Tto knd^oVfc fhfwt' ’nnoccnt reader (hat Marx was clearly r dialed as sou Ei 

: : ^ *? b,itt1 9 '"^sticism Although It -may 


conclusipn th f‘ 
lions are so unwim^ ^,-. 
structure must b ® wM 


fear of what it would do to them, 
and he almost lost his nerve at some 
critical points of the voyage. Rchu 
Moana wns in continued difficulty 
through breakdown of its rudders, 
and perhaps they were lucky to get 


is a New 
■ Wh some boyhood experience of 
Pacific islands which gave him a 
Wrong interest in how the Polynes- 
ians populated them. After marry- 
*8 his young wife Fiona they de- 


ibrough tlhe mazes of Magellan Strait 
and up through the Chilean archi- 


pelago to Valparaiso in only seven 
weeks. This part of the narrative is 
full of the men who had soiled. and 
suffered there before them, and of 


planned lo lake two men friends, but 
Mrs. Simpson’s worry was what lo do 
about her three children, then under 
six years of age. She argues that 
a sophisticated existence can only 
be kept wholesome by frequent doses 
of the primitive; her children were 
bred to this by roughing it in the 
Scottish highlands and by journeys 
as far north as Lapland and Spits- 
bergen. It was lime to mix them 1 with 
the Eskimos, and as it would have 
been mad to carry them across the 


: wkd to give up his seventeen years’ traces they sometimes found. , - c * p ■ th f parents at Strom- 

^i, Bait London and build . They «ftre Joined at Valparaiso .by WW meat taelr parena nr a. 

, 'b&k*h&Moarta, a catamaran wfhich -Priscilla Cairns as navigator. The* 1 inurm-v wasuneverit- 

given their circumstances would Pacific was not as pacific as.. they The icecap journey was uneven! 
^Wfonh be their^nly home^ The hoped, and family life became un- ful as such affairs go. tW had an 
afrnal of Susie and Vicky did not usually nerve-wracking, in coping 
this- they would have lo go with storms and contrary winds pe- 
aiwrever ihe Rehu Moana was fore they reached Tahiti. Thereafter 
; ^ Daughters of the Winds de- it was occupied by an g 
: tfobes how-. it took them halfway* penment. Dr. Lewis handed over all 
► found the World from New York Dis navigating instruments to Pris- 
i dh. who -pUMJta 

L Twtr dnurfuers were mwter three be made good while attempting 10 
l JN SE make a Naw Zealand landfafi .by ob- 


ful ... . 

exhausting "battle to haul their 
sledge up a glacier fo the plateau, apd 
an equally hard one to descend 
through the waters of the tnorass 
country to Strorafjord. Mrs. Simp- 
son conveys beautrfully ihe unique 
alternation of exhilaration and mono- 
tony on the plateau, where there was 


y**n Iheyltarted "Thev*steaL "their raake a New Zealand lanaiauoyuu- holhing t0 see but sudw and brilliant 

graph s a« cxoepUon.Uy^™.; T„.he 


K' “" courses m tui • *■«*»' <*i« 

®SS2WS3?^£J2^LSJ?S: which lUvned out to be one of 


m m S yii i’ 1 '■ ■ provT tbat'thbTs bow & nUbmnt 

R* sa ■# ^Py 'sngiiage have bedn ■=- •-* — i-_.:»t,» ttnw.hBn- 

Ki Dr. Lewis 

«WnI^iL?^ Brs ^ discuss! the risks 


sy ** sl . nce . 


toward England: it is of mpre than 


the exact opposite 
Mrs. Simpson look her children lip 


;:bphisbqstby.Sn, M i!n«. gSSni w<i^V wbstteir Stromf|ord WUibul n^Wodd sup- 


with a family of Greenlanders .who.. . 
i,r a p».'hifnfinii for 1 their wlAfer’Sup- ; 


BStsasassaa® »: «'-*« awa* 
* 4 stsir • 

ii^‘SS^:SKSSSS 


t: . i 

.. !_ it. etc in' a HijnoprnLis inland canoe journey to 


• . : s-- • •••? -Vf I , fiE?i ■ H *h?. .most. rebarbp- ness as a work 

i&j ?. • Vv? nd than tp;bcgln, as, • adequate- as a P qiinnuou^ ; y 


■- ™ y y - 18 s - ■ ■ Information on this As T came round ttie. lfcsl saudbari . 

te foupd if hMr( j ihe tank- look -tonk of an Eskimo 
systematic- boat coming out. . , Then . a . f ?^ •’ 
pUy taken.: from their iKlheHcanip^ couW^ardly: tejl nW . 



Olympia' 


Tlie Sculptures of the Temple of Zeus 
By Bernard Ashmore, Emeritus, Professdr of 
Archaeology and Art at Oxford University, with' the 
collaboration of Nicholas Yaiouris who has charge of 
the museum at Olympia. A simple, fully illustrated 
account in English Of the temple sculptures. 

With over 200 handsome; new photographs by ■ 

Alison Frantz. 54 pages of text. - l2 v x 9 y - 70s 


Just published 


Urbs Roma 


A Source-Book of Classical Texts on the City , 
and its Monuments selected and translated with a ■ 
coirunentary by D. R. Dudley, Professor of Latin at 
the University of Birmin^iam. ( The more interesting 
: texts and many Of the. inscriptions ate giveii in. the ori- 
ginal La tin as welf as in Engl i sh t'ransl p 1 jo n . 338 pages. 
1J0 monochrome illustrations, j 10Tx7V . 57s 6d 


Just published 
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FITZGERALD’S PUPIL 

S.IEILAH Graham : College of One. 245pp. Weidcnfcld »nd Nicolsnn. 30s. Richard Graves : 
Graham has 


-v l *i(>7 


THREE OF A KIND 


, . will ten a( once 

ji touching bunk ami ; t family em- 
barrassing one. the Inner not because 
one has any sense of her exploiting 
a rein lion ship, or of making public 
what Was essentially private— nil the 
background facts to her affair with 
Scon Fitzgerald were in He/ovvd hi - 
ft'M- bui because the material has 
been so thoroughly used already. 
What was once interesting is on the 
way to becoming a bore and Miss 
Graham this time mostly competes 
tor our attention in vain. The read- 
ing lists that Scott Fitzgerald— a life- 
long addict to list-making-- pre- 
pared for the companion of his Inst 
years, and which form the last forty 
pages of this book, have a genuine 
interest, but the interest has really 
been long dispersed and Miss 
Graham over-estim sites their curi- 
osity value now. 

Missing for .some lime, the papers 
that comprise Coll ege of One turned 
up in the Princeton University Lib- 


rary a couple of years ago and here 
die curriculum, divided into sections, 


is set ou i as an appendix, with Fitz- 
gerald’s own comments scrawled 
beside them. As a course of study 
M ix fairly predictable, with few 
eccentricities. 




Vickers. 1 37pp. 21s. Oxford University Press. 
Three further volumes in the Oxford his vivid 


English Novels series, all well edited 


account n| \Vildgno>e"s 


The bulk of the book, however, re- of British novelist «, during the I 


and with excellent inlroduclions. "usK-”fppV wiatiu" r'cimnlF wTl 
clearly show the range and vitality " ,w - 


tells the familiar story of ' Miss part of the cighteciiirccmury!’ None tdk ‘ J " i,h '* 

Graham s early days, her marriage, of them is of the first importance, but il1 ;l . r * uv 

meeting with Fitzgerald, and the ? a . ch possesses considerable historical L .. lt J Tr' v t,,uK ! n ;l 
linal Hollywood period. dmi.m which lll,er ? st fl11 ' “indents of the early 'V ,i!l,M;in modcra- 


goose rettiriiv to sanity and the l \tab- 
lishment after Ivine 


vancc: l.„. nUnv R u * 


. Hollywood period, during which lll,ei f sl lor students or the early 
Collette of One was instigated and of , ,hem ' vil1 

its subjects embarked upon. fnl p] ^ rc tomyme with a 

Miss Graham took her education nanative * ’ U,lhin ' ncd 

as seriously us Fitzgerald planned il. Hie Spiritual Quixote is i|,e bed 
and it is her earnest attempt to fill- of the three, and for most readers the 
lil his wishes, together with her Rcv ; Richard Graves's novel will be 


Milner*. liS£ lhrau * 
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JUST WHAT DID THE DOCTOR ORDER? 

224pp. Hutchinson. 30s. 

about the legal position of the nianu- 
° n GrtT % years"ago there faclurers and uf the advertising cam- 
0f iil i Lv-er Remedies, a paigns which they conduct. He is 


NEW EDITIONS 




honest regard for what he taught her. 
that gives this book its touching 
quality. He wanted to improve her 
mind, to leave her with real resources 
Hnd at the same time make her a 
better writer. There can be no doubt 
inat, in each respect, he succeeded. 


MAN OF PROPRIETY 

Rudolf Saijter : Galsworthy the Man. An Intimate Portrait. 


M “” T Morr,s: M y Galsworthy Story. 140pp. Peter Om'n! aiMW.' 


After a gup 
Mr. San ter. 
nephew, has 


of "ear'y fifty year, pul Ihem right on this. anti the present 
who is Galsworthy s auchtir. nflW;.™ 


a discovery of the pleasantest kind 
Jll world is that ol Joseph Andrews, 
which Graves had obviously read 
attentively, and his gentler realism 
gives interesting support to Haz- 
assertion that Fielding’s 
first novel was the ideal place in 
which to find an accurate picture 
or early Hanoverian society. Graves 
lacked Fielding's theatrical experi- 
ence. and his comic characters arc 
consequently less farcically height- 
ened, but his satirical portrait of 
George Whitefleld, the Methodist 
preacher, surprised over a very sub- 
stantial breakfast, is spiced with ihe 


urely tour of the Peak District with 
sonic agreeable pages of description 
ui the early picturesque manner. I he 
book is u masterpiece after its fash- 
ion: shrewd, observant, well-judged 
and perfectly recognizing its 
limitations. 


S iniif..r , ,ncntor ‘ ‘he s.imhP«“ i XKi'it with ordinary medi- doctors who Delievc mat me pattern 
D lf T f^'lLel^poiminen. of this should be kept injgnorancc of the 

r. TompkiBM iiifuinn^ have curtailed the nature of the remedies he is offered, 

tic dates of its coni position^' « r Tm^aired hhe memory of This book has been written to help subject of constipation. 
pl*‘in differences 0 f method ^read- in either case, nil him to exercise, in his purchase of foods, cold cures, om 

to lirst and seec -•***»*** Was read, I al |..| nuyli^inoc a I'allAinl anil in- hiilmc fnr rhrtimfllu* enn 

novel. It stands as 


«'\7Slo promise factual 
& ,h f n f ,hc spells and methods of 

ft"**? Sat were too quickly 
sSniu» meant lor 


‘■llEtA Unfortunately both *■“ 


well qualified to write on these sub- 
jects. since he has himself been in 
practice and has therefore prescribed 
for his patients, and he has also 
worked as adviser to the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

Dr. Bradshaw's approach to his 


lion. Before this happens, t hoi mil fiiliv^n./T,’" 6 * ^l^Ti^liheWonder were dispelled subject is refreshingly free of pro 
Graves'-, satirical aim has heg n to -^^1^ 1° *«! not fessional As hc ^V" 

weaken and we are treated to : l is- ?£ °f Wfeffl (in I* usual sense of first chapter, he is not one of those 

' - U, ‘” 11 ,ncm " r ,l - - JiiH ordinary medi- doctors who believe that the patient 


own 


patent medicines : he concludes that 
they do not do a great deal of harm, 
and may do some good, that they ful- 
fil a need which might be met by- 
something worse, and that the proper 
way to deal with the situation is to 
educate the public to recognize truth ; 
this is the purpose of the book. 

This is admirable. So is the plan 
of the book. Drugs are discussed in 
groups dictated by the symptoms 
they relieve— or pretend to relieve. 
A chapter oil aspirin, for instance, its 
followed by one on other pain- 
relie vers, and laxatives and purges 
are dealt with after a review of the 
Slimming 
ointments and 


und . second 


lions and gastric pain and " nervous 
exhaustion " and sexual inhibition do 
respond to strong suggestion. Or in 
plain language, we feel better if we 
think we shall. An irreverent thought 
occurs here. It may be that wc can 
cure, ourselves by faith of pain, of 
acne, of “ dermatitis of colds, of 
asthma, and so on ; but if we suffer 
front one of those ills about which 
even our best friends find it so diffi- 
cult to tell us. to whom should the 
faith belong 7 If you have a strong 
enough belief, will it cure my bad 
breath ? And whose negative think- 
ing is responsible for your B.O. ? 
Yours ? Or mine ? 

Dr. Bradshaw has written a useful 


A Dictionary 
of Geography 


\V. G. MOORE 

A revised .and greatly enlarged 
edition of one of die most successful 
of die Penguin reference books, now 
for die first time in hard covets. 
32 plates, 56 diagrams 30s 


English Needlework 

A. F. KENDRICK 


This standard history and appiecia- 
lion has been completely revised by 
Miss Pa'riciu War die. and entirely 
reset. The Libiwy of English Art 
2nd edn 32 plates 35s 


Gliding 


DEREK PLGGOTT 


File 


same cannot quite 
said for Mrs. Inchhuld. 
Simple Story .shows her 
interest 




and 


'^^iJSriiig. Presumably the formulas 
■ ,he prices of patent medi- 


um:, me auinoi uucs um uiiwi tdiui. 

the power of human unreason, and physical changes In the body which 
in the last chaplet 1 he examines the have given rise to the symptoms, and 
virtues of patentmcdicincs in the light examines the pharmacological prD- 

r ... . . , ¥ _ l_- !• if... i L _r iL. ^ Mui;.,inn 



the symptoms wc endure. Anyone 
who has this book at hand could be 
reasonably certain that he would 
neither miss the indications of serious 
illness nor run the risk of an accusa- 
tion of hypochondria. 


The text has been revised to take 
account of recent developments and 
there arc several new drawings and 


Milner. Hopeless longing turns to 
tremulous suspense when he inherits 
a peerage and is relcu.sei! from his 
VOWSSO t'hul he Iivirri, Ua 



ted by literary convention, wi 
parent-child themes in £q£j 
second part of A Simple 
Marriage permit clear cam' 
of method. 


has created." They are Ihe suc- 
cessors, he thinks, of miracles, spells. 


senior r Old Jolyon 
Georg S a uter, bearded and dyna- 
mic, shook up the opulent seclusion 
of the late Victorian household 
w-hcre he was working, and 
married Lilian, one of the 
daughters. In the Regent's 
Park house there w-as at first some 
discussion whether Herr Sauter, as 


they marry. Mrs. Inchbnld makes 
little of the religious elements of the 


couples lived and .ravelled toge.her 

lending, though only slowly, to rebel or <l cr of country life and his numrii f noVc . wr,l,c . n s °inevvhnl Inter) social criticism uHW 
figamst the stnlTv a tmosoherc gcm'alilv of nmnH she secnis incapable of work in u out kie L-kai:..! / ? 


htniliar. . , . 

Seem Remedies has for long been 
Ml ot prim, and it was lime that 
- wneone brought an excellent idea up 
Finn lly The M„n of FetSu i, E to dale. This has now been done by 
in the I820.S the weeping J } Dr. Bradshaw, who has called his TcU a modern adve 

had begun In aSTSu i^te-STnlfteS hVnm iv ey c U P .?o 

seems unlikely that senyinV.! concerned not wtm tM prl »f_»tnese - 


surprise 

common aspirin tablet is not only, 
as most of us know, an effective pain 
killer, but is also the specific remedy 


pity that the author's style belies the 
value of what he has to say: ho Is 


photographs of the Infest types of 
gliders. 2nd edn 8 plates, 75 figs 

3tt 

A History of the 

ll tm awwuM- - . , — | j 

ii is a great Church in England 

ui a KaIipc ihj* O 


discursive and colloquial, and this is 
a disadvantage because many people 
who would otherwise find it an in- 


J. R. H. MOORMAN 

Dr Moorman has largely re-writ ten 
and extended the last chanter on iho 
Church since 1914 to bring it fully 


love potions ; mysteries, with infinite for some forms of rheumatism. It is formative and helpful book may be 

■ ! ..... . L.lL.i l J , T.T.. L n ».f..l lha . . re I t ,u n .. hmm raort For 


possibilities to capture belief. 

Tell a modern advertising man that he 


also demonstrably harmful to the pu i 0 ff before they have read far 

i- • . t .... ... L ~ i. ik:, DArknnc 


up to dnte. Hie bibliographies hnva 
also been revised. 2nd edn 


35s 


date Liry tales, and 
rude answer. But this 
does not at all alter the truth of the 


arley will ever niake mm^.l bu ‘ thal our old friend, the j^jio' n * , it is faith, present both in 
r.,..L™;.- * m in the street, should know ex- 


Mackenzie's novel is a p ewdja 
but its historical significance 


stuffy atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge Gate : and here of course Mr. 
Sauter relics mainly on the memories 
liansmitied to him by his parents. 

The narrative then jumps to (he 


geniality of mood, results in a com- 
bination of warmth, inventiveness 

wid-i 3nd sureness of execution 
tu L e “Hcommon in the period, 
the basic form is picaresque. 


a matter of etiquette, should 'be G a !swo rthy Mr. Sauter MmadDitew Mr - WiKIgoose is bitten.' hv 

'“1™!=: ^ ,wccn » k °y ^ , nU ch ...n.; 


sittings. Wouldn't ir perhaps be more 
in keeping if he ate by himself in a 
separate room 7 

Lilian, however, was soon able to 


detail, as a young married mam 'The' o^WhiiLfield' W ‘ “ f, 7 lll<? cx ™pl* 

S?*»=S aSri= 


Ada Galsworthy, 

and faithful Jjfied phrases aiul .situations from 
!£S SIS ' led in lhe 1920s is enthu- Whitefleld for debunking, and also 


The Second Dutch 
War 1665-1667 


siaslically described. Plenty of 
exercise on horseback or on foul, a 
settled morning routine of writing 
country pursuits and country seclu- 

SLa': to botk in 


to 


Dc Twccde Engclse Oorlog 

Published to commemorate the 
tercentenaiy of the war, tills book is 
pnqcijMny composed of Lmnscripis from 
contemporary documents with short 
linking passages to form a narrative. 

The ninny half-tone illustrations Include 


appreciate the moderation and hon- 
esty with which this Augustan clergy- 
man-novelist treated enthusiasm and 
new forms of religious experience. 

p^Dh and'&Srtahfi-SiyT’S,? mSE WT* 

Heal hunmnitni-wnism carried out hi P ra " sls ’ wh,,e of »»llantry. principle, and- romanll- 

a hundred different ways— these 


„ . . ■ - king out 

the implications of the failure of 
their marriage and so moves on 
to deal with the next generation 
and a more tractable subject: 
the efforts of Dorriforlh's daughter, 
banished by her mother's infidelity, 
to obtain recognition and forgiveness 
from her father. Throughout the 
book there is a clash between the 
natural implications of the character 
relationship Mrs. Inchbald first 
envisaged and the means of develop- 
ment open to her as a novelist in 
her period. Her frequently praised 
use of dialogue (derived from early 
stage experience) is good for its dale 
but Itniried. She works out relation- 


fflbtfjt the altitude of doctors towards On this account Dr. Bradshaw would 
V'A.,.. ,Ua,ii a/iuAi-ficino nnt recommend the abolition ot 


an admirable account of MkIih: 
■sen timentalism and that of Ihepef.- 
while his ohrniiolagic.il table ftfi 
reminders that Mackenzie w- 
pioneer critic of Burns, Byrotr| 
the German romantic drama 
dates one's feeling that Mad 


idly what he is paying for and what 


these men (manufacturers sad -adver- 
tising men) and in the general public, 


lining of the stomach. 

Shampoos for dandruff, most 
balms and liniments, creams for acne, 
tonics, tablets for halitosis, aphro- 
disiacs are useless to our physiologi- 
cal selves. Bill how many readers 


k is getting when he buys one of thVit'suMains much of the patent medi- „ | g t0 believe this unless they 

* l, E e proportion of 


intern iL 
hieh he worked? 

bis narrative (especially tbt 

^ “ boul advefiisine ' "»* 
ccssive incidents each rcndered>:C ■ 

csling by Ihe mode in which tj 
operate on Ihe feelings of Hailq’. 

.Scolt defined it. is by no iwsjt; 
less. Mr. Vjokerss introduction ^ Trfh/ of Marie Slopes. Edited by Muriel Box. 392pp. Feminn Books 
‘ ' 12 2s. 


cases these products may have their 
advertised effect, because skin erup- 


enniigh to recognize this. Perhaps 
this us a stuffy view; perhaps, as Dr. 
Bradshaw suggests, health education 
has got- to be sold to the general pub- 
lic in the sort of terms in which adver- 
tising men sell the patent medicines. 
What Dr. Bradshaw has to sell is 
worth having ; his way of putting it 
across should not invalidate the sense 
and humanity of his attitude to the 
subject. 


Black’s 

Medical Dictionary 


W; A. R.> THOMSON 

27lh edition, with text and i llusi ra- 
tions thoroughly revised. 17 plate? 
(4 in colour) 426 diagrams 


42s 


STOPES TO CONQUER 


PLUS CA CHANGE 

Pierre Simon : Le Contrdle des Nalssances. Histolre, Philosophic* 
Morale. 294pp. Paris : Petite Bibllothfcque Payot. 6fr. 


Who Was Who 

Vol II ■ 1916-1928 
4th edit 

Who Was Who 

Vol III : 1929-1940 


84* 


la 1918 Marie Slopes published 
timed Love, a book of instruction 
lithe techniques of love-making and 
birth control which shook the 
imioD, became a best seller, and 


declaring that they have never read in his erudite work on the history July, 1965, 80,000 boxes of the pill 
account of the act of love Q f contraception Professor Noonan, were sold in Fiance: this is not a 


2nd edn 


84s 


rj _ 

expressed' in such beautiful lan- of the Roman Catholic University _ . .... . 

guage ; and here are the others say- of St. Louis, argued that the than a quarter of the ebsible women 

ing 


WhaL Galsworthy chiefly sought. 

There is little impression of a 
creator m tonncnl and travail. Here 

IIAII rrvi rtVi t ikUr. ■ ■ -t . 1 


paintings by Wilfcm Vim dc Velde iho 
Elder and the ' ' 


... . , Younger and Hendrick van 
Minaerlioiii together with portraits by 
Hendrick Ocrckman, Str Peter Lply and 
Sir Godlrey Kncller. 6s. fill. (7s. Id.) 


Kings and Queens 


l V nerc , _ ^ TWO SMO.LLETTS 

SwIIiJrS 1 ! f mk * ,S Siniply a decem - ^ OBERtGiddinos : The Tradition of Smollett. 2l5pn. Methuen A 7 * 

™ n b vv "'° 0BI 3^ S^° LLE ^fo^d ^U^v^rs^t^PrMs ^ Edited with an inlroductlon by Lewis M. til 

cat nest and was given to strugfiflnt r J USl 

along without glosses in order lira 11 shorf sllld y ° { SmolletlN 

deirai , r h |J hC vP frc , Ct ' Hc is flIso « v ^y 

om ■n llSband ’- whose wi/e ^es 
oul her illnesses just n little longer 

ncc CSS a r y because she knows 


high figure (in the United States more 
s; ana acre nr. me u. ... — -- than a quarto of the eUgible womoR 

SK.4i'-“ satis vs&fisun sjz rsysis.'sna 

questions we read today: “Have you France, where the materiaj and prohibiting contraceptive |^ ea ^tes 
questions were ^ ^ happ / for spir!luaI slale 0 f Hie populahon n would eliminate one of *»•«» 

in read this book?” the eighteenth century conduced to hypocrisies of French population 
Jr- a rSl individualism «hkh per- policy. It H algmlkanl tha there 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


imaginative forces in litcralureJtB^? support and implacable opposi- 
aflcr his curly scnlimentalisl latter, as was to be expected, 

W crc over. ■Slut! mast obstinate from the Roman 

.■•atbolic Church. This Institution 
■tod its spokesman when, three 
;!»rs after Marie Stopes's book 
appeared, a Dr. Sutherland published 
a work called Birth Control, an int- 


is the (list of a series of new publications 
by the National Portrait Gallery nimed 


perfectly well that there is in him a 
” ur S e th »t necd^ ( 0 



at bf-fnging its uulque collection to a 
Wider pubjic. Here Far 


the first (fine 


U]C JuxtapMed portraits and vivid word 
; ■ pictures of England’s moimrchras seen 
• oy their contemporaries. 


be satisfied. 

The most interesting thing in Lhe ? n,,e Pil * le ' A concluding chapter 
book is a long letter from Galsworthy lh n P l c , a r . e . Sque noVcl ll P lo 

to,hts sister Lilian written in 1905 !^ r ‘ ^ ar[ l ls t he Sut-Weeel Fuc- 
77° l, L h,s ^doubted masterpiece ^ ai,th P r hns performed his 

degri 

The Hattie af Tudor • also 

The House of Windsor '• for i 

Fo)theoining titles ; . > • : . % witi'ni'Vi wl,|Un gjd in his anai^'he ^ploCrthe h amnte' a r" d 

Only a «r,I a.n'J “’1? Sy‘^3 STVa % 


Ignoring the work'" of niwhsrn in" LazarlUo '7kTamies 'g' 
mticisni on llie picaresque toxidilion, framework " is the oflen-p^ 
i G idilmgs boldly asserts Lhe fol- 
lowing: “A picaresque novel is one 
that has to do with the life of u 
rogue. ... lhe theme of a pienr- 


Alroady published ,'i 
The Hattie 


<s writing ^ 

, nr i^ASjSr 7 JSg £ ?« Him -M worto. As for ihs picaresq'ue 'Si 

Yearbook of the .5^-^ 

l nS c SlV al! *« ^“25** «* 1 


linchpin of Mr. Giddings's 
for Smollctl’s superiority 
in the picaresque mode. Bui*"*, 
flcult to And anything ver^P^ 
the way of a fb.rmwtuiio® 
a rg u men't. It is not very MF* 
be told that Roderick Rtwdot^- :, 
urine PI, -Ur. and Ferdhim ^ 


United Nations 1965 


familiar wibh. Am^ric-o Casbr-o's 
indispensable preface to LazariUo de 
Tonnes, published nearly twenty 
J^ans ago, would dare understand 
the picaresque -taile so simple- 
mindedly. For Professor Castro 


,.T)i© nineteenth edition 
: historical reference \ 

■ ‘United Naiions : iind 
, mental agencies relating ... „ „ 

; . intended as n comprehensive tool for 
eve— 


grine Pickle, and Fen. , 

Fathom “have Ihe same 
theme: a young man 
against hardship, and reaching , 
rity through suffering An# 
shock to be told, at some . 
Humphry Clinker Is a **• 
expedition $ 

After the experience of ^ 

dings’ll study H : :T* 
examine Ihe new 
Clinker in the 

series. Professor Kn»PP^ 


children ? Would 
your daughters to 

Here is the hypothetical young per- 

son “whose morals are always in a 

■(•stoned plea against any form of condition of such uncertain 
contraception. Referring lo Mrs. equilibrium ” ; it is Interesting that in 
Pfias “a woman who is a Doctor 1923 she was, almost throughout the 
German Philosophy ”, he accused case, a “ fully sexed girl of sixteen ", 

' of experimenting on women of nnd fascinating to find that with all 
" the verbal contortions indulged in, 

nobody questioned or ventured to de- 
fine just what a fully sexed girl (pre- 
sumably virgin) is. Two quotations ; 
no prizes for guessing the contexts: 
“Have you young maidservants in 
your house ? Would you leave this 
book lying about . . . for your young 
unmarried servants 7 " and Is it a 

book you would have lying 
aiucs onsiiea wiui • voUr own house 

names. She - ... hook that you would wish 

servants to 

wo t r<Js u , se ^ read?” Extraordinary, isn’t il? 

.s£5^af!Srs?i£- s , lhtr 

Were assessed at £100. Mrs, Mrs. Box questions whether. 

fe:JPP«Ied, and' 1 won her without the notoriety suffered 
damages were raised to by Marie Stopes more than forty 
t r*?!!* 1 ' 300 ; but the case did V ears ago, we could have arrived 
?i?![ e ’ T, In 1924 Suthei-Ian<I ; a * nllr nresent state of know- 

to House of Lords, 

™ judgment went against 


sisted long after the Revolution and has been no ban on publications de- 
had to be taken account of at Ihe scribing the rhythm method. A de- 
Vatican. When Bishop Bouvicr puty, M. Neuwirlh, has very recently 
wrote to ihe Pope in 1849 for guld- put forward a proposed Bifl torepea! 
ahnnt whether avoidance of the repressive clauses oE the 19-0 law. 


The first titles In 

the new Early Bird Series 


conception in marriage Is a mortal 
sin, and whether confessors should 
ask their women penitents specific 
questions about il, the reply which 
he got was diplomatic and temporiz- 
it half-condoned coitus inter- 


Chief Justice, Hewart, in 1923. 
*■5? ; ^ atrick Hastings as her chief 


t'iBKiM list5 of expert wil- 

rSSL?! V'h ' sides bristled with 


The attitude of doctors has changed 
appreciably- In 1963 almost a 
thousand doctors attended a seminar 
on contraception, organized by the 

KSF ' 5 SSSars 

obliged to ask about it. , As50ci ^ tion G f Women Doctors UH- ’. 

Official action in. France ran ahMd ■ ft!mo|lsI y deciared themselves • in 

favour of reforming the law. A. 
further Inroad on medical opposi- 
tion to any contraceptive planning 
came from'lhfe three Nobel Laureates’ 
in medicine, Andrd Lwoff, Jacques 

Monad, and Francois Jacob, who : 

wrote a joint loiter of Unequivocal . 

( support for the efforts of Ihi iFrencb 

irol. Itpu l conti aceplio n a nd criminal : Family Pla uring Mo vemen I. 

the same footing. Dr. Simon, a veteran of the move- 
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■ A new series of early reenters 
for the 5 fa 9s, written by 
authors of fine Merit. 

Each 5x74 In. 96 pages, 20 lllns, 
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of Papal pronouncements. The 
encyclical Casti Cbnnubii. was pub- 
lished in 1930,. but the French in 
1920 had enacted a law (similar to 
the 1911 article in the Dutch penal 
code) forbidding the sale pf con- 
traceptives and. any propaganda or 
description of methods of birth con- 
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The Man 
of Principle 


’* \ \ wiiiiin 1 1 in hisi 

V V forty years, has read one 
word of . . . ilu l whole 
race who called themselves Frcc- 
l thinkers ? ” Edmund Burke asked in 
his famous pamphlet on the French 
Revolution, " Who now reads BoJin^- 
broke ? Who ever read him through ? 
Ask the booksellers of London what 
is become of all these lights of the 
woi Id. That ihe younger genera- 
tion had forgotten Bulingbmke's 
dejshi; philosophy. except to 
equate it vaguely with atheism, 
was not entirely true. But only for 
the detractor* and critics in the older 
generation hud Uoliugbruke been re- 
el m red reading — for believers like 
Burke, as well as unbelievers like Vul- 
U"e. Hume, and Gibbon. Except 
perhaps for Dr. Johnson, who pre- 
tended to have "never read Boling- 
b'okes impiety ” and left ii at the 
11,1,1,1 remark* to Boswell (-.Sir he 
was a scoundrel *1 and a few winy 
Du-nonary entries (irony : "mean- 
ing contrary t 0 [he words, as Bolin u- 

Was lo become bcller 
known than its cause. No wonder 

lohii a M l, i 1 ? eCn,h ‘i Cenll,ry biographer, 
noh L ey 110 less - concluded that 
Bolingbroke must have been ihn 

■? Ens,ish w*™* 

ourke smelt u, when barely f ar tv 

cadid Rfle w Bo| m*broke , j death he 

fame ihe ° f P os,hu ™^ 

li'SS,- / j o'?- 10 ‘*>at The 

^dULk^it? broke wr ° as 
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A sensitive portrait of the great 
novelist and his family (on whom 
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from his letters nnd diaries. 2Kx. 
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A History of the 
World’s High 
Performance Cars 


An ill u. si rated survey of the 
origins and development of the 
1 outstanding automobiles pro- 
duced in Europe and America. 

50s. 
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My Wonderful 

World 

of Slapstick 


w;iv characterized as a form of mad- 
ness and divines as frauds had 
ample opportunity lo put pressure mi 
ihe publisher. Some asked him to 
excise the offensive parts ; ' others. 
io stop publication altogether. In-' 
deed, among the threatening letters 
to Mullet, there was at least one death 
Ihrcat. He ignored the clamour and 
went ahead, withdrawing only a still 
extant preface, which in any case had 
been composed, anonymously, hy 
Hu I mg broke's wary disciple Lord 
Chesterfield. Subsequently. Dr. 
Johnson 1 condemned Mallet as 
«he man who. for proili, 
pulled the posthumous trigger 
of Bolingbroke'.s impious blun- 
derbuss; Sir Waller Scott was 
to discourse on Mallet's “ pecuniary 
temptation to assassinate the 
morals and happiness of his 
country at Bolingbroke 's instiya. 
non": and even Ihe nineteenth- 
century editor of the Marchniont 
letters, among which there were some 


dciliimiii.iiioiu accept u ; in ],j N j ;iy 
none did. And that was only one 
«’f m.iity typically deist heresies 
tthieli Mallei now broadcast to "the 
win hi . as literate pub lie opinion 
was called in the eighteenth eeulury. 
" llte world's" reaeiion was imme- 
diate. In the di>t:mi American 
colonies a young mail Ihomas 
Jclleison might make Holing- 
broke's philosophical works his 
hi hie. In the England of Cieorge II 
lliiiigs were otherwise. 

David Ciariiek noted that the day 
the U'orA.v were published. Henry 
Pelham. Walpole’s successor as prime 
minister, died, and in an ode cele- 
brated this sinister coincidence. At 
least four Anglican bishops and more 
than a dozen clergy men-painph- 
le leers " answered " ilolinghi oke's 
atheism, the more learned tackling 
the philosophical essays, the others 
picking heresies off the historical 
writings. Some of the major replies 
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among the 


nol I hut u 
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from publie attack 5 

hnd aft 

their age. That. was th £r „?' 
IV’ 1 'he opinions 
» - Will not SSrl 

man lament with nie a a jj^ 

nf things as that musl 
plained one of Bolingbrefo? 
topal critics. " where atheiui? 
uples give less offence i#S s 
ne>s than ill-manners 7” w 
rhetorically, politeness. M l 
11. was king. The private ei^ ! 
of unorthodox opinions— e i., 
in the eighteenth century, r.-i. 
oured in the observanet \i \ 
breach— was one thing. Tin* 
expression in a nobtonsi& ; 
phical writings was the action .1 
cad. While the modem rudeti 
longer party io that compel 
lo feel that the exposure of 
a drunkard would undermki; 
public peace, he might still finJiy 
tilings to excite him in thorn, 
Apart from his two ewea: 
vices of being superficial andset 
Bolingbroke was after all iheE^' 
Volluire. This much said, ihtm 
is none the less more likely 
to Bolingbroke’s political wring, 
pit r ties, pul riot ism. monarchy.! 
history, and skip the rest: fed 
ta ire’s judgment of the IMh 
stands: many leave* and little f. 
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On Vatican II 


An analysis of ihe Great Vatican 
Council of 1 962 - 65 including 
intimate assessments of Pope 
John XX III and Pope Paul VI. 

.36s. 
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of a Country 
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The life of Eglnntync Jcbb, 
founder of the Save the Children 
Fund, who in the field of relief 
■and welfare work was one of 
the most remarkable pioneers of 
our time. llhtsiraied 30s. 
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A GUIDE to common 
POISONOUS PLANTS 

A dear afid detailed explanation 
of where poisons are found, and 
lists the varieties of garden 
p anls, hedge plants and wild 
plflilts ••which;, .are ...potential 
dangers to us all. Illustrated 2 Is. 
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I Government and: 
Politics : . 
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Covers „ ihe withdrawal of 
Singapore, and the adoption by 
Indonesia of a mote conciliatory 
attitude towards The Federal ion, 
which . bicaine .fippdrcht during 
the summer of i ^66, Paper 22$ 
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Principles 
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Tndiciites . the guiding principles 
of ediication' to would -bo teachers 
in th?, Cnribbeaii. :20s. non-nei 


0 pounds fifteen shiliinT.V ?? ,hree 
■t in I7 sj ... I. n 11 nfiS * no mean sum 

and early nineieenlh cenluTie, ™ 

nTel "a /lh ^ 3 d ‘ U8 »" 

ih^t , here IS niuch evidence 

J Sh af lhe h,er cdili °" s »f 

rnoifc; And now « have 

oeiira v E" d8 Y ln '™ r handsome 
octavo x olifmes. the first in 1 23 years 

face "'arlifn*' J C hHS n ° ,11£>dern pre- 
fai-e, editorial matter, or scholarly 

° nly iofoniiaiion 
given is that it is a reprint fwhich 

Ihe oreleni 5 P !’-°. l0 "° fTsc,1: and that 

he present edition was first ml 

ec.ed 1844 (which i, w™ 

the London 1844 printinn here 

reproduced was in actual fa c ^merely 

edidonT °T| lhC ?. h . ilndcI Phia 1841 
edition). The edition chosen for 

reproduction is a good one 

A definitive edition it J s not 

Kw?" , - L - be ' Some of Bdllng- 
annV remain to be found 

scrimnfn'i’ ai,d lhe aetllnl "Mnu- 
in he par ‘ of 

m'7*' r' maills “• be 

M?™ 1 :ed, l . w ? l,e . !jief e is need for a 
inore aulhoritaUve text t-han the pie- ' 

J5f S0 2 ie better-known his- 

KSH " d # P 01 'f lCa } like the , 

Lenet s on the Study ant). Use' of His-' 
loiy and The /den of a Paine/ King, j 
no conceivable need .exists - for - J 

le ;J. of bfs long-forgotton, l 
so-called philosophical Writings. As ] 
they * are published -iherc, they will 
. ?ei Lher... mislead: those .who 'are not 

•• ‘ an li bar. with Bolingbroke, uor cause 

Conlvovcr’iy among those who are 
i; J 1 } 6 publisher of the Works * 
had lo— and probably hoped to— cn- ( 
countera great deal of .controversy. r 
The publication of 1754 deserves a s 
prominent place. on)bng the other ‘ 
great opihion tdnirdversies In Eni-' 1 

that over i 
Hqbbess Leylathatr, the flfteotith fc 
and MXteenA, chapters of Gibbon’s d 

Uke^Lhnn a an i Darvv ‘ n 'sm, c 
Like Lhe ii, it produced a mass of v 

polcnnciil .literature and engaged the a 

Mtabllsjied church In a War. dance., b 

David Mallet, the man instructed in e 

Bd mgbrbke’swill to bring out ih" e 

■ oollftk.led works, had a' hard time L ;it 

hmh h n m r U ^ P ? b !f ati ? n ltieaht a 
both Bolingbroke ’s friends and ene- tl 

■ mies— who knew ^ery well that in his ti 
manuscripts Christian metaphysics b 

, ■ • ! ; • ti 


over pulurf* mid liriuhel, 

fw IIS — llu: I'lowns. 

llie priwl itnlr, I In* kill};, \wikr up 


lo li-Hgeily: 

his kingdom rcdi'd uliili- he slrjit, 
Iht s'X u iiii'rc liriinlistroke. 


We enu |i| tell iIkmii hIiv, 

our ancient' minks gripping like I'nngs 
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of Bolingbroke’s. had to purge him- 
ieir of the suspicion that he was a 
second Mallet. The luckless Mallet 
had other troubles too, perhaps de- 
servedly. About half the pieces in 


< — HIV III 

me il arks had already been primed 
before, several by another publisher, 
who quickly made claims against him. 
This came lo nothing, and the Works 
appeared unhindered— twice, first the 
complete works and then lhe thus 
Fnr unpublished half, the latter for 
tnc benefit of those who owned 
already what had appeared before. 
J, was lhe newly published half, en- 
titled l hdoxnp/tical Works, which 
caused most, though not all, of the 
fuss. What had already been avail- 
able dealt wuh politics and history, 
poili as philosophies imd as ad hoc 
justifications for .the superiority of 

IvJr^wT , Whig 4l I . of £>lingbroke 

over Walpole. The new half - 

1,1 f* 1V of lh = Present 
publication-dealt with religion, 
with the virtues of natural over re- 
vealed religion, and wilh the defects 
ot metaphysical reasoning. These 
writings were for the most part cast 
m thg fomi of letters or essnvs 
addressed to the late Alexander Pope, ' 

hnri fl Vh ,° Se , edlfica, i°n Bolingbroke 
!hem flr rn r ritle J!. ,he . m dovvn . revising 
later, for P^'calion many year? 
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Cenlre ls lhe fumillar, 
t^ttnlh-cemn Rallonalist view 

reliS 1 - n: lhe ° od of orthodox 
religion is an anthropomorphic delu- 
sion . supported by vested clerical 

lni We? S (de,Sm )L th?' real God, hav- 
ing created and ordered the universe 
dpes. not require -to manifest himself 
by supernatural or , mlraCulcws 
devices and commands belief with- 

^io„ e "’( The particular 

'S? .°f, the nwny available deistic 
and theisue positions which Boling- 
broke. adopted was by no means 

; SSS?^Mi2fe-3 

Hohhfla S*? n ° he was M °s«. Like, 

-'Wf, the ■ 

death 'and burial " 
Todayj; of ipoiirap, all majpraruS ; 


ran to book-lcuglh. the mcilnid vary- 
ing from painstaking argument lo 
plain abuse. The paranoiac Bishop 
Warburton admitted that his own 
tome tonn-a Bolingbroke might 
offend sonic of Bolingbroke s remain- 
ing friends oh ■ account of "the 
scurrility of my pen He was right, 
for one of them, the Attorncy- 
Genernl, soon wrote Warhurton a 
ihmly-djsguised anonymous letter, 
upbraiding him for wild aiul pointless 
arsunwniiiiion (■■ you . . . conclude 
he whole m a Piss Pot A fifth 
bishop. Archbishop Herring, wanted 
censorship : a grand jury at Weslmin- 
stoi presented the philosophical 
works uitd their publisher us being 
subversive of religion, government, 
mom lily, and Mis Majesty’s 

fhni^-’u, ;ncvil “bly l lhe prospect 
L h "i Jf* e«MpeI of -SI- Lord Uoliiig- 
br ,^. e be the established 

MguD of jhu nation, and "squire 
Mullet having the honour of being 
nts evangelist ” became favourite 
copy f or the journals, letter- writers, 
diarists satirists, and men of letters 
generally, with Henry Fielding com- 
posing- a crude, and Thomas Gray 
a sophisticated, rebuttal of Boling- 
broke s religious views. The general 
conclusion was that despite the public 
encouragement lo freelhinking it had 
given, the publication was a " victory- 
less triumph ” and public peace was 
S ... „ Se . ve,al writers assured “the 
w ?ll d 'but luckily the high price 
of the volumes prevented the spread 
ol their contents to the vulgar ; other- 
wise, as some Christ Church men put 

it, we shall be knocked down at 
noon-day in our streets, and nothing 
will go forward but robberies and 
murders . 


The modern reader will not find 
the cause of all the fuss merely in the 
pages t/iat are before him. Contem- 
porary commentators, from David 
Hume on down, denied the, Works 
a °y intrinsic importance but attribu- 
tea thfir notoriety to the author’s ele- 
.vated station— a lord, whose very 
rank gave a factitious authenticity to 
ms views. Other reasons entered also. 
Clergy-bailing was deliberately fos- 
; tered by. publishers. Hume, himself 
attacked rot*, infidel philosophizing, 
reminded his reluctant publisher, who 
: bad beei^ Mallet's partner, that cler- 
ical outcries Increased siles, and that 
this had been his, the publisher’s, ex- 
pectation in .the Bolingbroke ven- 
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Admiral Sir Caspnr JtAa: 

“A discerning exposition tj 
llie subjcol ...Iff®® 
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Seeing 
to the Heari 

English and , 

• in the Junior Selim j 

An invaluable 
creative teaching ol tj! 
to children for both prad 
teachers ■ and students^ 
tmininc. from the author 


' Kdiion uf Berne, together with many 
‘ «5rfrvers from non-signatory coun- 
. [mi, are now assembled in Stock- 
fcolm io consider a fifth revision of 
lhe eighty-year-old convention. The 
' boiled Kingdom is represented by 
the Board of Trade, supported by in- 
terested unofficial bodies, including 
the British Copyright Council, which 
embraces the organizations of 
.’Wihors, composers, journalists, pub- 
Theni and others concerned with the 
maintenance of their members' liter- 
ary and creative properly rights.. , 
International copyright has always 
been a fragile affair: a system of 
compromise based on reciprocity and 
calculated national self-interest. 

Stales adhere to international copy- 
light conventions because if they 
did not they would lose more by the 
purloining of their nationals' Intel-, 
kctual property than they would gain 
by rhe freedom to help themselves to 
the output of other countries, in 
the last century (and even later) the 
i i/nited Slates was the great literary 
^freebooter: pirated editions of 
Dtos and Trollope were on sale 
hNew York and Boston within days 
of the arrival of s team-packets carry- 
oie -tolen proofs. This early Ameri- 
qn refusal to accept international 
;p)piright was also bound up with the 
.protection of its printing industry. 
Since 1917 the Soviet Union has re- 
. named omside international pgree- 
Btems. partly from u revolutionary 
feeling that the fruits of men’s minds 
iould be available to the whole 
■odd. and in- more recent years 
,#rtljr because of complications aris- 
from a multi-national, multi-lin- 
slate. Communist China and 
vi recently have used the same 
toluiionary arguments as did the 
>iet Union. 

Nevertheless, with these exceptions, 
e Beme Convention of 1886 has 
■wn a successful instrument for secur- 
order in a difficult field, and it 
* supplemented in 1955 by 
Universal Copyright Con- 
i,on ' This was designed to secure 

? f the Uni,cd st « ies 
i_ D ' , has always maintained that 
n «s automatic protection for life 
w, y P°st-inorlem years was 
restrictive) and of the deve- 

ifeinlmfi COUn,ries ‘ The U.C.C.'s 
,erm ‘ °f protection Is 
JL-f y«rs after publication. 
iw"° aulh0Fizecl translation of 
W/irt! ,l S Lr atlc within seven years 
Jr andiiiSl^ ?tion ' an Unai| Lhorized ; 

P ubIis hed. It has 
jould S n,| y «pected that Russia 

enu i.j - 8 , b y her joining the 
1 *«f the Bi ndUS i^ lal prp P er 'y divi ' 

jAb^^eUnloninl^S. 

prodiiP.- m0 " 8 tJle - countries 
JlTnr e m lheSe fieidS ' be 

^r& f ti0rTal 

uk. ... . 'red fairer, in recent 
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w and material. 

ItVTheJ ? 1Q worjis as well as 
^■cou„,i a 9 !e, L Pnrtictilariy the 
v^rterTan^’ r6 8 ard themselves 
rather .?' COnSumers bf such 
^ r iers.^ r .^ ,an 9S P rQt fucer$ and 

h ) ^ a?cn Si needs 'Unesco in 1963 


Ihe'dSj^ 6 ^ Brazzaville, 


not f .tom (he mel-. 


' cotlnlrles tl- T 1 ' 
J b,s confer- 

“• id DeSk ;3ri f concluded ,in 
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^ major schemes were formulated. A 
protocol was drawn up for the appro- 
J v:i I ot the conference of Berne signa- 
tories planned to consider various 
revisions of the convention in Stock- 
holm this monih; and two model 
copyright laws, for African and 
Asian countries, were drafted. The 
model laws are the practical expres- 
sion or the principles sei dow n in 
the proposed (but not yet approved) 
protocol, and in tandem they could 
drive a coach and horses through the 
laboriously erected structure of 
international copyright. 

In essence Mh introduce a new 
concept: countries accounting them- 
selves as developing may restrict and 
even withdraw for a period copy- 
right protection on certain kinds of 
work. The protocol slates that any 
developing country which considers 
itself economically unable to observe 
full protection may " reserve the 
right, for exclusively educational, 
scientific or scholastic purposes, to 
restrict the protection of literary and 
artistic works", in lhe model laws 
this is implemented by giving a 
"Minister nr competent authority” 
the power to permit ** public libraries, 
non-commercial documentation 
centres, scientific institutions and edu- 
cational establishments" the right to 
” reproduce, in the necessary number 
for the purpose of their activities, by 
a photographic or similar process, 
literary, scientific or artistic works”. 
Provision is also made in the African 
model law fnr using copyright works 
whose reproduction has been 
“ unreasonably refused " and for 
modifying "exorbitant” conditions. 

Even to Lhe layman, the questions 
pose themselves wilh frightening 
clarity. What is a developing 

country or one that would 

claim to be 7 Could .not claims 
be made by such stales as Israel and 
Ireland ? What are the limits of liter- 
ary. scientific or artistic work ? ; and 
would the educniionul frontiers sur- 
round, say, Ulyssrx ? And who is to 
designate the authorized institutions 
which by modern reproduction 
methods may easily publish large 
editions of de-copyrlghted text 

books? Only the " Minister or com- 
petent authority" will decide. 

Before condemning these proposals 
as invitations to legalized theft of 
Intellectual property, the case of the 
developing countries, mostly in 
Africa, musl be tackled. They claim 
lo have difficulties in tracking down 
copyright owners of works they need 
and in securing assent to terms they 
regard as reasonable. This may 
be true to some extent in 
individualist societies where authors 
and publishers have the sole right of 
disposal of their property, but it is 
likely to he only marginally signifi- 
cant. In any case there are few prob- 
lems about iranskiiions or about 
works issued in an indigenous 
tongue; the books needecj by the 
developing states are those published 
in the languages of the metropolitan 
countries, above all in English. 

Yet English language publishers 
are fully aware of the need to cooper- 
ate with these countries. British 
houses with a long tradition of local 
publishing in former colonial terri- 
tories and United Slates Govern- 
ment-subsidized organizations, have 
made considerable developments in 
several of these new countries. In a 
paper on " Publishing i,n Emergent 
Countries", delivered at the Inter- 
national Publishers Congress in 
Washington in 1965, 'Mr. John 
Brown, publisher of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, said 

Established publishers contTojling many 
copyrights in countries which at the 
moment arc exporting knowledge to low 
income countries must not be restrictive 
in the control of their copyrights. . . . 
They must allow publishers in the low 
income countries to translate, or even 
to reprint in the original tongue . . . on 
terms which rake account of the limita- 
tions of each langtfage and area. 

This policy Is generally accepted in 
the imelropolitan countries. 

Clearly, though, with copyright 
waived, the developing countries 
would save some export of cash on 
account of royalties and the export 
of profits by non-:indigenous pub*- 
fishers. They would also save time 
in negotiation,. Bur there are other 
economic factors to be considered. 
How long will non-indigerious.edu- 


ciitiunal publi\hers continue to 
operate in and lor such countries if 
ihcy have no assurance of copyright 
protection ? And Fur how long will 
authors, native and foreign, be com- 
missioned to write for them in Eng- 
lish or their native longue ? A greal 
barrier lo reprint publication in non- 
copyright conditions is not only that 
an issued work may be pirated, but 
also [hat publishers are afraid that a 
rival may be helping himself to the 
same work. 

Moreover in lime the emergent 
countries will surely become produ- 
cers and exporters of books; indeed, 
some have already begun. What 
of reciprocity then ? True, the pro- 
posals for casing copyright restric- 
tion are short-term only, though 
renewable, but long before this the 
now growing links between metro- 
politan publishers with their authors, 
indigenous or foreign, and emergent 
countries may have snapped. More- 
over, although no metropolitan pub- 
lisher doubts that in Lime primary 
school books at least will become the 
province of the developing countries, 
for the intervening period the role of 
the foreign publisher is essential lo 
these new stales. 

Lest it be thought that fears about 
the consequences of the new propo- 
sals are unfounded, it is worth noting 
that Zambia and Uganda have al- 
ready acted on the model law. and 
that it is being considered by Kenya 
and Malta. The. prospect of ihe latter 
off-shore island emulating that other 
notorious lair of literary pirates, 
Formosa, is alarming. Every country 
enn decide its own copyright laws, 
and the Stockholm protocol is no 
more than a powerful green light, yet 
if it is passed— and it has to be 
accepted unanimously by all the sig- 
natories— it will certainly have a 
widespread and snowballing effect. 
At Stockholm the British Govern- 
ment is opposing the proposed pro- 
tocol, but its Commonwealth associa- 
tions make the position difficult; it 
would not want to be put in the posi- 
tion of vetoing a scheme which the 
developing countries claim to need. 
If the beneffts they expect can be held 
to be exaggerated or counterbalanced 
by other factors insufficiently appre- 
ciated. then more detailed examina- 
tion is needed than is possible at a 
conference called lo discuss all kinds 
of copyright questions. Public de- 
bate is desirable on ii matter hitherto 
largely confined lo interested parties. 
One argument used by opponents of 
Britain's entry into lhe Common 
Market is (hat binding decisions 
affecting us will be made by faraway 
committees of which wc know little 
and for whom there is no parliamen- 
tary accountability. Is something like 
this now happening to lhe British 
book world in Stockholm ? 


are in the market lor reprints 
of books of learning, ii js an mlvaniage 
to any reprint publisher to obtain the 
permission lhat will enable him to sell 
his reprint legitimately in all countries 
of the world. However, ihis should not 
detract Trom the credit lhat is due to 
American publishers, large and -small, 
old and new. who have lor » generation 
regularly preferred lo observe whiit is 
a moral rather than a legal obligation. 
RONALD MANSBRIDG1-. 

Cambridge University Press, 32 East 
57 Street. New York, N.Y. IUH22. 


MUCH BINDING 

Sir, — I have been horrified to find that 
the new practice of forming bunks by 
sticking single leaves together, instead 
of by sewing sections, js spreading. 

Books so made may last well enough 
in a cool climate ; in ihe iropics their 
life is literally only a few days. 

I have lately unpneked a large 
consignment of new books, including a 
copy of Ihe new Penguin Classics edir 
Mon of the Revelations of Julian of 
Norwich — a book which, since its appeal 
will be limited, would normally have a 
long life In the library. I took lhat 
book home Iasi week, and on Saturday 
round that it had begun ta disintegrate ; 
it has already lost its cover unit come 
apart in six places. As the inner mur- 
Bins are not wide enough to allow of the 
book being stitched together, ii will have 
to be discarded; and I am wondering 
how many more books from this con- 
sign mem will prove to he equnlly short- 
lived. 

Future urders for lhe library will have 
to be made conditional on nil the books 
being stitched, not stuck together, and 
I am afraid this may limit our vhuice 
increasingly severely. 

Is it loo much to hope that, once thev 
realize lhat single-leaf hooks arc use- 
less in large parts of the world, publish- 
ers will insist on sewn sections? If not, 
I can foresee the day when libraries in 
the iropics will be unable to buy new 
books. 

MARGARET MOREL. 

Carnegie Library. Victoria, Sey- 
chelles. 


GARLAND FOR 

Gutenberg 


Sir, — Ip his review “ Garland for 
Gillen berg 11 [June 22) of Printing and 
the Mind of Man your reviewer makes 
the comment that " the first vernacu- 
lar Bible was in German and that no 
fewer than fourteen German Bibles had 
appeared before Luther's New Tes la- 
ment of 1522 ". While it is true that 
there were fourteen High German Bibles 
published before 1522, there were also 
four Low German Bibles, making a (cm I 
qf eighteen pre-Lutheran editions. 

GERALDINE E. COLDHAM, 

_ . , Deputy Librarian. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
The Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria 
Street, London. E.C.4. 


* Our reviewer writes: — I um grate- 
ful Tor this importani correction. This 
is only one more example of the many 
misleading siatemcnK made in Printing 
and the Mind of Man. 


Letters to the Editor 


MORE COPYRIGHT 


Sir, — Peter Siockham's letter I TLS, 
June 15) refers to " lhe increased ■ re- 


printing in America of British books 
long out uf print without the permis- 
sion of the British publisher," It 
would be unfortunate if anyone received 
the impression that this practice is 
spreading among American publishers. 

It may be that there Isa small increase 
in the number of books which are still 
in copyright in ihe United Kingdom, but 


WHY? 

Sir, As a continually reviewed per- 
son I fln*| this odd. A book on educa- 
tion will be respectfully received as a 
serious contribution to a professional 
activity. A literary critical book will be 
received, even by lliose who disagree 
wilh it, wilh gratitude for having at 
least raised issues responsibly. A novel 
will be reviewed with recognition of . 
Ihe labour Involved. These are al| trea- 
ted, irrespective of quality, even when 
being trounced, wilh generosity, in the 
main. '■ 

By contrast, one’s poetry is more often 
than not seized by reviewers, not least 
in, your paper,] us an opportunity for , 
insults. 

I wonder why ? 

DAVID HOLBROOK. 

Ducklake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 


ST. BERNARD? 


technically in the public domain in the 
United States, which have been re- 


printed by unscrupulous or (ly-by-night 
firms in America. Bui this must be 
because there has been such a pheno- 
menal increase in the total number of 
out-of-prim hooks reprinted in. recent 
years; I am sure that ihe percentage of 
pirated books lias declined and is con- 
tinuing to decline. . 

Almost without exception. American 
publishers are punctilious in asking per- 
mission to reprint British boobs that 
arc out of print, and insisting on paying 
a fee or royally, even on occasions 
when h hook is out of copyright in 
Britain as \yell as America. I know- 
of more than one publisher here; who 
regularly 'puts aside a royalty for a 
bopk where long efforts have failed 
lb trace an heir to the nriginal amhpr 
or a relict of the original publisher, in 
case : such heir or relict turns up after 
the reprint has been published. Ohe 
Of the oldest and most, respected of 
the American reprint publishers, Peter 
Smith, pays royalties to a chanty if 
an heir' cannot be found. 

•• There is no poim in denying lhat 


Sir, — In your issue for June 8 a review 
of The Wit dm/ Satire of Bet ittnd 
Shaw suggested that Shaw had never 
been recognized to have been a saint. 
In my Bernard Shaw : A Chrnnit/e, 
1951 (page 3I3J I wrote that he wus. 

R. F. RATTRAY. 

26 Queen Edith’s \Vay. Cambridge. 


LOST AND FOUND 


China Looks at 
the World 


Reflections for u dialogue: 
eight letters to T'ang-lin 


by F. Geoffroy-Dechaume 


“ Written with a real understanding . . . 
his reflections arc based oil 30 years 
living in China or on iis periphery; re- 
flections on iis civilization and on the 
conflict that must be resolved between 
Chinn and Ihe world if ever we are lo 
escape i he bickeri ngof nation-stales,.. 
A rare book, at once assured and 

modeSL” -RICHARD HARRIS, Tl IR TIMES. 

Foreword by Rt. Hon. Philip Noel- 
Baker. Introduction by Professor Paul 
Mus. 36/- 


French 
North Africa 


The Maghrib between 
two world wars 


by Jacques Berque 


A study in space and time of the 
three most important countries of the 
Maghrib - Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia -and the many cotlflicls in- 
volved in their emergence from colon- 
■ ialism. Jacques Befque is Professor of 
the Social History of Contemporary 
Islam at the College de France, and 
this book follows an curlier one on 
The Arabs: Their History and Future. 
Translated by Jean Stewarl. \Viih n 
map. 70/r 


Strategy of Action 


by Andre Benufre 


General Beaiffrc. whose earlier bonks 
An introduction to Strategy and Deter- 
rence and Strategy arc still ihe subject 
of intensive discussion, now turns liis 
logical and enquiring mind lo the prob- 
lem of ’action* - governmental action 
in the field of international relation- 
ships. : . 25/- 


Tho Strategy of 
Civilian Defence 


Non-violent resistance to aggression 


edited by Adam Roberts 


Adam Roberts. writes In his Introduc- 
tion: "It takes some temerity lo suggest 
(hat non-violent action might provide 
(he basis for a defence policy." For the 
first time Lite nature ant) problems of 
such a policy are seriously examined 
by a group of experts, including Lord 
Chalfont, Sir Basil Liddell Hart! 1 and 
the leading American strategist, Pro- 
fessor Thomns G Schelling. 42/- 


Counter-Insurgency 

Campaigning 

by Julian Paget 


Honesty, besides being its own reward, 
is the Best Policy. Today, in a. shrink- 
ing world in which libraries in many 


Sir,— Part of a typescript has come 
into our possession, Ihe owner of which 
we are Unable to truce. It consists af 
Chapters four nnd five of n work on the 
history of church music (probably (lie 
sixteenth' and . seventeenth centuries 
only), nnd has clearly been marked up 
for a printer. Chapter four is entitled 
" 5ome Performance Problems 't : and 
Chapter five " .Trends and Influences . 

W’e' think It likely that it was pari bfv 
& parcel wliich broke open in the post, 
and was mistakenly included with a. 
typescript of our own which had also 
broken open; 

Inquiries of the G.P.O. and a leading 
church music authority have failed lo 
produce an owner for (his material, and 
we should be grateful for the help of 
your readers in returning (his To iis 
rightful owner. .. 

STEPHEN C. A LBEJIT, 


A detailed study of three major cam- 
paigns waged by Britain since lhe war, 
in Malaya, Kenya and Cyprus. Colonel 
Paget analyses ihemand draws conclu- 
sions from them which will provide 
lessons for (he future^ "A valuable 

b00k”-TH RT1MES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

With 3 maps. 30/- 


Mosquito 


by C. Martin Sharp 
r[ and Michael J . Fi Bowser 


,7 *It is doubtful if ihe/c has ever been n 
more comprehensive, a more detailed 
or a better produced book about one 
aircraft than this*' - flioht inter- 
national- Wilh 138 phoiogrughs and 
19 maps and diagrams. 84 - 


Vallentine, Mitchell & Co. I 
Curd (or Street, London,. E.C.4. 


Manager. 
. Ltd;, 18 


Faber & Faber 
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FORMALISM AND AFTER 


VrrnnR Shki.ovsky : Povesti o Froze. Vol. L 462pp. Vol. II. 334pp. 


Moscow : Khiuiozhcslveiinayn 
si. novesti o vrcnitfiii : s koiitsu 


Literal: lira. 25s. the set. Zhili-byfi. Vospominuniya, mcinuarnyye zapisl, povesti o vrcmeiii : 
XIX v. po 1964 g. 550pp. Moscow : Sovetskii Pisalcl. 12s. Distributed by Collet’s. 


MYTH INTO MAGIC 

Oii hhii Ri>i>(ii.u Uiililor ): Contes ih> Perrauh r>a„ „ 

12 tV. 3ZB PP- Paris;! 
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Kuv-iaii li-lnaiy criticism since flic 
lime oC Belinsky lias liuditionally 
poached in the Holds of puliiks suui 
sociology. There were, of course, 
able critics who worked mi l vide this 
tradition, bul their achievements 
ha\c largely been nbsCiued in recent 
decades by a he nt earn -.roller of 
socialist real hoi. This is particu- 
larly ir.ue of Oho group known as ihe 
Formal i sis, which flourished about 
1915-30, ansi contained *nme of the 
mo.si distinguished of Russian 
literary critics and liheomls. Among 
the founder-members was Victor 
Shklovsky, who was to play an 
inipoiiianit part in the movement 
throughout its history. 

The Forma lists regarded a work 
of literature as a “ mechanism ". 
The social consequences of this 
median ism might be immensely 
significant, uhc per-sorfality of the 
mechanic deeply fascinating, burt by 
themselves they wilil never tell us 
how the machine works. The 
Formalists wan-Ied to find out how 
literature "woiks” (thus Shklovsky 
wrote an article on “How Don 
Quixote is made and in Ihcir 
esuays they elected their quotations 
not \q demonstrate lihe " content " 
of a work of art (which llicy 
regarded as merely incidental, a sop 
to the unsophisticated) but, to reveal 
its formal and technical workings. 

This concern with technique and 
form led the Formalists to prize orig- 
inality and novelty above all and it 
was only natural that they should 
have been associated with the literary 
avant-garde of their time. During the 
years of Revolution and Civil War 
they maintained close contacts with 
l he Futurists; like them they tended 
to assume that because they were re- 
volutionaries in art, they were ipso 
facto revolutionaries in politics as 
well. On another lack their search for 
a literary equivalent for the events 
of their lime led them to a group of 
young Petrograd writer®, the Sera- 
pion Brolhere. In both cases the con- 
tacts between creative artists and pro- 
fessional critics pro vet! fruitful ; and 
there were several who, like Shklov- 
sky, had a foot in each camp. 

The Formalist movement reached 
its ’peak In these years. Despite np- 
• palling physical conditions they wrote 
copiously and , often brilliantly "on a 
wide range of subjects. But, as the 
Bolsheviks consolidated their power, 
the Formalists* un-Marxist approach 
to the arts brought them under attack 
from the literary orthodoxy. By 1927 
• to 192 9 they were trying: to compro- 
mise with Che sociological and econo- 
mic doctrines of their enemies. In 
vain : in 1930 they were publicly 
humiliated and forced to recant their 
errors. 

Among the Formalists Victor 
Shklovsky always occupied a special 
position. He may have been less 
learned than his colleagues, but his 
wjtty and provocative writings made 
him more readily accessible; he was 
,, the’ journalist among the scholars. 


word anew. This idea was particu- 
larly suited to the studies in poetry 


lunlly preferred. But. as Shklovsky 
himself says oil an earlier page: “ A 


which interested the majority of the sketch is itself a work of art; at the 


Formalists; it led Shklovsky to look 
for a comparable basic unit in prose. 
He found it in ihe arsenal of narra- 
tive-genres and stock-situations 
which arc common to all literatures, 
l ie traces their recurrence from one 
literature to another over the cen- 
turies, and points out that they have 


same lime it ol ten represents an 
-.vticuvpt to lind a dillcrcn! solution 
from .ihe one chosen in the final 
version.” 

So, in order to explain Dosloyev- 


An essential feature of any success- 
ful fairy tale is the ritual clement, any 
deviation bum which is at once 
detected aiul condemned whether it 
he hv the mass audience of a Christ- 
mas pantomime or a single child at 
bedtime. C iwdvictL\‘s glass shoes 
have resisted all philological a I tempts 
to turn them into fur, her fairy god- 


*ilh literal lire and the fi ne 


death camp 

t-mwrnis Steiner : Treblinka. Preface by Simone de Beauvoir. 
^TWtwSfcd by Helen Weaver. 336pp. Weidenfcld and Nfcolson. 36s. 


™ use 


a o-riod of twelve months 

iw lW^nd 1943. sonic 800,000 
<l tirins -i fh.* rx termination 


lonuadcof the Louvre) ft! 
•i substantial 1 


m; Of ,L CaU ? nd ° II dependent on the 


So. in order to explain Dosloycv- to nun mem into tur, tier lairv gmi- but only in IfiOlZ l ."^IliboBrof the prisoners.".- «-■ 
sky’s rejection of this solution, he mother Mill takes a pumpkin and o[ wh ‘ t , ld he with the aim of killing 

has to assert that he was - broken " mice and transforms them imo coach u „ .,r ler n , co ™. ^ Mtfially lhos£ pooped up i 


; Jews, 
in the 


by his Siberian exile, and he muni- 


been modified not so much by artis- publics the text of No/.** Inna iht 


tic considerations as by an aware- 
ness of their discrepancy with the 
changing facts of life. The artist's 
problem is to bring these changes to 
the attention of an audience that is 
not prepared for them; and ‘his solu- 
tion. often enough, is not to devise a 
new form for these new perceptions, 
but rather to demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of ihe old forms by exploding 
them in satire or parody. The frag- 
ments in their turn then provide the 
basis for the creation of new forms, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Shklovsky has always been fascin- 
ated by Laurence Sterne — in fact, he 
dkiims to have introduced him to 
Russian readers, and he even took 
the title A Sentimental Journey for 
one of bis own books. So long as 
he confines himself to Sterne's liter- 
ary techniques he writes well and 
convincingly, but unfortunately the 
ghosts of 1917 and, worse, 1930 tempt 
him to press 'his case too far, and 
he spoils it by a facile -identification 
of the revolutionary in art with the 
revolutionary in politics: 

Behind the negation of the canons of 


//(W.\v of tin 1 Dead unscrupulously 
to show that this is (ho real and even 
the intended “message ” of that work. 

It is paradoxical, to say the least, 
that a critic who i> so ubxessed with 
novelty should be so deter twined to 
show that all books are really, or at 
least ought to be. saying the same 
old thing. But what about Shklov- 
sky 's own title — Tales of Prose"} In 
view of his concern with genres, 
techniques and the artist's deliberate 
use of formal innovations, such u 
title can hardly be accidental. Is 
this perhaps an attempt to canonize 
a new genre— that synthesis of fic- 
tion and criticism, already adum- 
brated by Shklovsky in such works 
as ZOO . or Letters not about Love 
and Zhili-byli (Once upon a Time) 7 
>lf we apply Shklovsky's own prin- 
ciples to these books, we are bound 
to be struck by the faot that this, 
champion of artistic progress and 
novelty hqs very little, to say about 
Russian literature since 1930, except 
for some ten pages on The Quiet Don. 
Although he pays his respects to 
socialist realism, he avoids discussing 


an old art there stands, sometimes con- it, except in the most general terms 


sciously, sometimes unconsciously, the 
negation of the old way of understand- 
ing Lhc laws of the world. 

So we discover that the point of 
Sterne's parodies and paradoxes is to 
express the novel idea that there is 
“something rotten in Ihe state of 
England". The unconventional 
techniques of Boccaccio, Cervantes, 
Fielding and Dickens all prove to 
have been only devices for express- 
ing the same -revelation about their 
respective societies. The one-lime 
Formalist critic is die re more single- 
minded l y socio-poli deal in his inter- 
pretations than Belinsky had ever 
been. 

Shklovsky’s case is of course much 
easier when he comes to the classical 
Russian novelists. However, he docs 
admit certain difficulties — Dostoyev- 
sky’s Crlijie and Punishment, for 
example. Here he takes two lines of 
attack:.. first, he examines Dostoyev- 
sky’s sketches and comes up 
with some evidence that the novelist 
originally contemplated a socio- 
political denouement rather than the 
psychological and religious one cv«jn- 


He insists on the variety of styles 
possible within it, but does not ann- 


um! fool men. Similarly ihe succes- 
sive appeals to watchful Sister Anne, 
and Red Riding Hood's astonish- 
ment at the eyes, cals and teeth of 
her metamorphosed grandmother are 
formulas whieh even today must be 
as uniyei sally familiar in this coun- 
try as in l-runce. Scholars have been 
busy with ihe psychological and 
anthropological origins of such tales, 
vast indexes of themes occurring 
throughout (he world have been com- 
piled, and infinite regress into (he 
mists of lime alone explains the per- 
sistence of this theme or that. 

Together with (he brothers Grimm 
and Hans Andci.scn (who were all 
in his debt), Charles Pcrraull is re- 
sponsible for most of the nursery 
tales still told, but no more than they 
did he invent them. M. Kouger 
shows his dear debt to Renaissance 
Italians like Straparola, to oral tradi- 
tion, and to exotic sources, both 
Celtic and Oriental, bill'll was Per- 
rault’s peculiar genius which fixed, 
often in its minutest details, the 
literary form of these stories so that 
they endure unchanged today. 

How Charles Pcrraull (1628-1703) 
struck this vein of literary gold re- 
mains something of a mystery. The 
proidgl of Colbert, he was connected 


.... n COme > W- -n«iilly those coopea up in me 

< s o v D n °f CCa ^° fand Qfe ; Suites of Poland. All Jews 

,, of patient Grkdj^ . w the gas chambers imnic- 
W ,n his verse tale, " QL ' EL upon arrival. M. Steiner 

Kiniain^ ln lhe ! SS that from the moment the 

, , C n .^. r . M years later J, ri 0 f ihe cattle trucks were un- 

. « " Cd lradlt iona1 Hi Sidio the moment that the great 

in It 97 did "it T but « ■S** of lhe B as ch i m J? r * wc f e 
!.« #■«# l 5 coolIec,io «of^ MDtd w lake out the bodies, only 

in |V | ,,li d “ ,e J‘l pwstm jSSve minutes elapsed. In this 
u nder the name of his son P*er«fc possible to kill 24.000 

muncour. M. Km.** ,J I 11 ...VI n,* 


• ‘ M 't Anc mto verse, but J 
m lr>97 did the collection of HlS 
on ( antes du temps pass t m 
under the name of his son pjJf 
muncoitr M. Rougert 
for ut ribuliuB IheromfrtopV 
himself seem convincing, but 
ever lhc author (or authors) a 
have been, it is thanks to 
SloepmB Beauty, -Red Riding H* 
Bluebeard. Cinderella. Piwiajjj 


and burnt them and M. 
Steiner describes the niucubre 
party that the Nazi guards held 
beside a huge pyre or burning 
bodies when they had finally pei- 
fected a system of burning them 
rapidly. “ Ii was then that the Jews 
felt the breath uf oblivion pass over 
them and decided to do something." 
On August 2, 1943, they rose in revolt. 
They burnt the camp, killed some of 
the Germans and Ukrainians, and 
about 600 escaped to the woods. All 
but forty were killed before the 
arrival of ihe Red Army a year later. 
One of the prisoners said before (he 
revolt : 


«tn«d w lake out the bodies, only The Germans are like a mountain 
tortt-five minutes elapsed. In this climber who wants to clirth a moun- 
«/ h was possible to kill 24,000 tain. If he succeeds in planting his flag 

”Us between seven o'clock in the “t the top, people will sav that he has 

™ ■Yo.w) nn» in ihe after- <-‘«™quered the mountain; but f he slops 

>,ril,e Sit vTs S Si d a few 5 aIfw «y “t> or even a hundred yards 

mod. Forty S.S. men m a a few from thc lop> people will say dial the 

badred Ukrainians lan this vast mountain conquered hiiu. 

ttierminalion machinery. About Steiner's book » terrible 

fitt) Jews were spared to. act as the m. _ atcincr s nook is a terrible 
I4iwie»s w p chronicle. He writes well and mov- 

, the cinihes and a * J0Ul ,hc vic,lms of Treblinka, 

"W!.?L?5L With whom he has identified himself. 


h.vc Cw «■**-“ lhis 4 ; a « mountain conquered hiiu! ' “ 

nave been, it is titiaoks (o hoifi Mietmination machinery. About ».«.,• .. . , , ... 

Sleeping Bcauty.Ked Riding Ha JjOOO Jews were spared to. act as the M. Steiners book is a terrible 

Bluebeard. Cinderella. Puh^ 2 cnance men of the camp. They ^romde. He writes wel and l mov- 
and Tom Thumb have ££** sorted the clothes and “jfr ^ oul •he viehms of Treblinka. 
the common heritage of chiktutf Suable* and loaded them into the jy i ! h wh ? m he has Mlentifled himself. 

Literature this no donbtS trains, they cut off the hair ” p * rha ?* P ,ece of 

that extent this excellent oifitfa a the women and they disposed of i ourna l esc that he has found it neces- 


ly.se h single one of them. As he says 
(in his account of Pushkin's Journey 


(in his account of Pushkin's Journey 
to Erzernm) : " The very fact of such 
an omission bore a political charac- 
ter." 

Indeed thc pet abominations of 
Shklovsky, conventionality of genre, 
predictability of form, the obligatory 
happy ending, the falsification- of 
truth in. the nunc of ideology, the 
blunting of the meaning of wouxls, all 
of which he castigates so furiously in 
bourgeois literature, are, as he tacitly 

S es, even more prevalent in Soviet 
n. In his closing pages he turns 
once again to western fiction, duti- 
fully points out the ideological limi- 
tations of Hemingway and Remarque 
(the most “advanced "writers that he 
cares to discuss), and reluctantly 
admits their immense popularity in 
Russia today. He suggests no Soviet 
names to pul against them. 

Are we to deduce from this that 
there is something rotten in the state 
of ... 7 

Roll on, Utopia. 


TALES FOR CHILDREN 


Geutrauo Middeluauve (Editor) ; Dichier erzdlslen Kbtdtrn 
Cologne : Friedrich Mlddclhnuve. DM. 16.80. 


lion is appropriate, but rt-toh i be bodies of those who had been 
these little tales for tienwhi^ in her preface Simone de 

realizes how right, indeed bj Beauvoir writes that the Jews 
evitable they are in lone aitlt-ji 11 carried oul the work of extermina- 
Quite probably inspired Ij-W rlon ''. Nothing that M. Steiner 
action of his own children W «riies could lead the reader to such 
sive versions, Perraull trued in incredible conclusion, 
ea rlier base material internt^. fa m. Steiner, a young French 

has only to compare thcttbltitj journalist, depending mainly on the 
Jus own in verse or those in M •«!! tradition of Treblinka "—that 
t\vr. women con temporaries (|«« i * B interviews with some of the sur- 
ihe Appendix) to see IhiT'ift! — reconstructs the story of this 

resle e$t literature . death camp. Tn the ** pilot " ghetto 

qf Vilnu, the Jews were periodically 
ta- iTTXT T - XT »r’iiT oul ""d shot * This was a 

paw but rather slow. “ In the first 
_. N footing produced a low oul- 


resle e$t littdrature 


COMPARISONS 

Francois Jost (Editor) ; Actes du IV e Congrh de V Association Inter- 
nationale de Literature Comp arte. Fribourg, 1964. Vol, 1 : 691pp. 
Vol, If: pp.698-1,459. The Hague : Mou ton. 250 Guilders. 

In J 964 the International Associa- much talk of achieving scientific and 


tlon of Comparative Literature cele- universal standards in literary studies, 
brated its tenth anniversary; It had and one subject of admiring comment 
previously held three oonferertces; in (and more discussion) was thc pro- 
Venice* in Chapel '..‘Hill andl , ,ip • grew made with the Dictionpaire in- 
Utrecht ; this time !373 SchofeH ffdm Ifernfftfo/taJ 1 ‘ Wes ferities Ifttiraires: 

AmltiipUr 'nnrtmManlaJ' In . nn/l«i< flia .JilnMlilta k( D.L.v. tl.... 


k*' ,; * v aWiSiSi'h* returned to H? irt y“ five Countries congregated^ 1 tinder the editorship of Robert Escar- 


V. r ri iW ^vi^t -Union-tho next vear he - uouaie ior u ween, iwo xuc ceqirai oimcuiiy, as many 

SS K ! lltor .toes bn a .truly Inter- ^ were prepared to recognize; was to 
: v AVh2v fils' frfend' Mavakoroky fried ballptiail- scale.' In hiS pfefacp .to the get beyond mere knowledge to t^e 
; ® 2ft Published jitoceedings Frari$o« : Jost . authentic appreciation: and personal 

: • JESa ^ the fir yt- article :-of the com- . assimilation which Rend fitiemble ia- 
• S faftKrVMbikncjw at the outset was essential. 

• - u t H fflf. Sin : literature Ik' dot to kopw any ", This ■ There Were disquieting suggestions in- 

: : ■. SL*!e*j ^ °'d : , <l«4 q»>t the literary imlgSttion rt 

.Si. di-t:. 


This is a collection of laics, most 
of them four to six pages long, by 
thinly-six uulhors, whose contribu- 
tions appear here for the first time ; a 
number of t hem are wel I - k n own 
modern writers. The talcs arc not 
illustrated, but GUnlcr Bruno Fuchs 
has provided gaudy and skilful 
pastiches of thc paintings of 
five-year-olds for the book jacket 
nnd endpapers.- Thc editor of 
the collection states that the 
authors are writing "ein Hnusbuch 
flic Kinder und Kindest inder " und 
that tbeir aim is to depict “ the magic 
in the midst of the reality of our 
lives, quite in the spirit of lhc old 
writers of fairy-tales ", This objec- 
tive is rarely achieved. Nor do most 
of the stories measure up to the 
requirement demanded by Heinrich 
Ball in an essay appended to the 
book " Idling a story which can be 
repeated at least fifty limes ’*. In 
fact, many of them bear out his dic- 
tum that children’s stories arc thc 
most difficult of nil to write. 

About a quarter of thc book, 
for instance, consists of remini- 
scences of childhood, told in 
such n way ns to make them 
pleasant reading for adults. U 
is, however, doubtful whether a child 
wants to hear of fishing in an iee- 
covefed lake, holidays of' far-oll 
days in Pomerania, Easter cus- 
toms in eastern Europe, Ihe habits of 
• birds after the harvest, a des- 


sary to reconstruct conversations of 
which he did not know the words 
(but of whieh he presumably knew 
the content) of men who have been 
dead for twenty-five years. The docu- 
mentation on Treblinka is very small 
but it docs not appear from his book 
that he has even used all of it. The 
trial in 1963 and 1964 of Kurt Franz, 
deputy commandant of the camp, the 
man who struts through M. Steiner's 
pages as if he were the devil himself, 
and nine other SS guards, would have 
provided him with some useful mat- 
erial. 

It is equally unfortunate that he has 
chosen to hang on to his book, like 
the albatross round the mariner's 
neck, a preface by Simone de Beau- 
voir. She speaks of the "collu- 
sion " of Jewish notables of the 


viewer erstf/irtn iwn. in the second olace it u , ,ua , ‘“ un “ 

, dm. 16.80. , fe“^- bc T r ,h ' 

Things which change ,' lc,lin , w,, i c h »■* sion " of Jewish notables of the 

thing else are Bn flge-oki fon ^ crs ^oralc. judenrUte with thc Germans. "In 
lhc folktale and ia iuvenkfc4^ ol Bas amateurism, a ji j nM5 Rn£ j a |j countries ", she 

They can be ralher lerrifymtlg" •“ [”•««« mherenj in all inno- writes, "with rare exceptions, 
tho town Hans has made b«PW«anie to an end . eminent persons hnve collabor- 

bricks which becomes hfc-a s^ " ithm a month of the crea- ated with the victors: a matter of 
then contracts again to its toy*** of lhe camp a Commit- class.” To label the cooperation of 
sions, or Ihe man who attwwj af Resistance had been lhc Jtidenrfitc with the Germans in 
meanings of words unlfl up and best part of M. class terms is not only a gross libel on 


the town Hans has made fr«S 
bricks which becomes life-ats* 
then contracts again to its toy « 
sions, or Ihe man who alknl 
meanings of words uniH jja 
neither understand nor speak Bn 
gunge of others. One's brain rta 
the first idle in the book, wfl 
subject of it becomes in lurnaifl 
u mountain, a house, a river. « 
n garden, a monster, a 
hero. 

The authors who catch Ibe u* 
lie tone of lhe childrens sW) 
in thc minority. Hans Cad 
“ Maus im Haus" idhjjij* 
Ompill. who lends on anlhrjg 
phic existence ns a l>8f 
lie has Hint true btend o« J 
diawctcristlcs. as he WJJ 
flippers up thc stairs, and ol» 
habits Whieh endears J uS i 

classic figures as Peter 

little mouse which reaches^ 
cupboard by. means ot s 
rope-ladder and jwjj™ LJi 
(ions to share in lhe hasitf % 
their numbew. 


"'""ereniinatimno- writes, "with rare exceptions, 
> V me to an end . eminent persons hnve collabor- 

iihm a month of Ihe crea- ated with the victors: a matter of 
of lhe camp a Commit- class." To label the cooperation of 
° J* C5 ‘* tBnce h »d been lhc Jtidenrfitc with the Germans in 
U P and lac best part of M. class terms is not only a gross libel on 
wry book is his description of • men placed in an impossible situation 
preparation of the revolt. The but olso shows a total lack ol under- 
rauw. perfection isls in the art of standing of the position of the Jews 
•'mutation, intended that the faced with a sit nation which, in spite 
r“J e ‘he Jews should die of centuries of persecution, was 
wm. In Treblinka. as in other unique: thc extermination of the 
?». they dug up the bodies whole Jewish race. 


I BURIAL SERVICE 

lfei NO uf ORT y. : ^ Ie Une ttding Vigil. A History of the Conunon- 
f 52,7 Graves Commission 1917-1967. Introduction by 
i . Edmund Blunden. 253pp. Constable. £2 2s. 


ln,^?- 5, ?¥ men and women of 
ff p m a l Forces died in the two 

itiiuw* • ^ • overwhelming 
ffi“W near . ,y man hood. To 
? rL..' Memoriam "column in 
iC*^ loday is t0 realize 
are many still. living whose 

darkencd fa y h* s 

i . ■ n half a centurv m»n •> 


meir aMmiJC 


would like, too, Herbert H«gj ? 
" Pit komnit ZU' 
which [ells offc-ssa 
dog, named by Pit 
because it « as.sjMJJ H ^ 


feriao a «ntury ago, a 
nentvUT W n d muc h nearer lhe personal , decisions. He lived until 
■Wrtifc? 1 ®*' therefore that 1 548, and so was able to provide 
ji 0ll .l„; . J 1 * War Graves Com- continuity as well as unrivalled 


Wurc, who was in Frnnee with a Red 
Cross unit as early as September, 
J 914, and who devoted thc rest of 
his life to ensuring that Ihe work 
he look up, at first semi-officiaily but 
with ever rising status, proceeded as 
smoothly as any project ever, can 
Which depends in the last resort upon 
committee proceedings rather than 


unrivalled 


won dam.U L ■ Slaves vuimiiuiijr to wkh uuiiraucu 

JUn Ik . »n full/ and it experience when, in 1939, the matter 

n dnMta v , 11 should not have of war graves again became an imme- 


? not .to say tbaf no echoes of old . dee4. ffiat.lhe flMBfy imirihatioD bf 
, ; still cod ^ i y ayo iaeo doubu and schisms had been heard. > poets themselves bqs tended to res- 

sntjetam until after “ Does thecomparallHVftdd contain . ml', to quite unsSSc. even 

if { e ll^ * W? v ahjcfly minor . !works; and writers. ?.”* irrational i^iiiences. v 

i'-> "iyo this fie^d; partly in an aUettii^t to lasked CWude Fichoiil' who explained ThA ta uk M j iL* - . .. 

:f y declined ^ ' 0^00^ ^ 

-tdh id provide > new account of h»S:. broader subject than foreign! Infln-; SS**.. JO.Jhflqence*. Orlgin- 
• ‘ -I .theory of the hoyel, h(s earlier For- eiices op French literature. Ibe' fifst iW ' > 25,°^ ^dw much ; easier it 
no* |hddifiei ‘in. the cogence 

, ilifiht df Soviet littrory d octr rntf. The.. '^Nationalism and (fcsmopblitartfem-^ Sj“ l 7 l ? 

Am of the. two volumes^ of Postal o In Literature ”, there- were plenty SV Itself . The^ h*ap- 

Froze. (Tates of Bfose) deA^tatfith speakers to pro teat (hat^ pompjrittlve “il JPv 0 
. narrative Hfemturo i from Homer to vitudies should nbl . be conaned to ?PP ea Laf ^ subslitutefor see- 


birds after the harvest, a des- . , t ■. - s shfl®y. *’ asm 

cripLion of a tropical island, the hosier ”. For father 
recollections of a girl seeing her tauter Herbiirger’s 
father off to the war, or a boy's hns rbackgro^^Tj 

account of; dead bodies and the fiol- 5 j town-dweller, of 13 
sam and 1 jetsam washed up from a . hllj . Jd : na sites, ■»«! 

m inpH shin Pvan tli* nhorminfl In1f> DLUld g l UflIrnLll 


mined ship. Even the charming tale, .. i w hjch Hclmlj 
■■Martin, We Want a Lteaon by ^3 


nc, even Marie Lui$e Kaschnitz, about an . 

. v Austrian refugee who keeps a kmder- 
ifl confer- garten in San Francisco, and how his 
s»; Origin- smaU pupils cope with the situatibn , 
easier it. When they find him unconscious, is ' 
er men’s written from the adult's point of view, 
theory to TJ?e worst of . the tales are those 
The tvac- .which use long sentences and words 
liable to quite incomprehensible to most ohii- 


his search for j 


W. Knuiiier, 

lished Himmd ^ 


poetic tales by 2^ 
Wktenberg. ^ u ^ e j 0 £* 
furl rabbi, she «rn ^ . 


5 done to? 11 sh 9 u,d n °t have of war graves again became an imme- 
t - re 0n ^n appropriate diate issue. Mr. Longworth calls him 
, " the great commemorator ", and the 

■v offl r t ® n u' n d Blunden, in- tribute is deserved. The dignified, even 
Jnnccr 1914-18, remarks in his' noble war graves now scattered over 
“tton: "Sometimes it han the wor,d ' n 5 '°°° burial 8 roUnds arc 
■JP, Us to be present at nr tn flitnioriaJ though no-l his alone: 
If! , of a. burial service held in a^onfi his staunchest helpers was 
0| A line orn^'h { Rudya id Kipling, who lost a son at 

J* Iasi long ' but if Loos, and the work of architecls such 
A pwfornted;” ’ That same as BlomfleW - Lutyens and Baker will 

OTbeen continued, bv skfi- rem " nd fulurc se , ne ?! tl0I ? s ■ t n hls 

from mqnv ciH« Hr country was not lacking in inwgina- 
!S« r Usk of eninrintr tion when remembering the fallen. 

Jj r *?9PeKymemnnaH,if' “The Commission", writes Mr. 


•Hmiof-k ■*7** ,,i at or 10 
koSlIne L^ na * erv ' ce held in 

B was 


^fcnfrA 0mbllCd ’ bySki| - 
\*tor'5£ S om ^ n y sides of 
!^i k ° f « nsu ring that.the 


Wftiey uS uperi y memorialized.! . lfle r - 
S®LS2:°f every nation L°nsworlh 


RULING THE WAVES? 


B. B. Schopield : British Sea Power. Naval Policy In the Twentieth Century. 271pp. Bats ford. £2 5s. 


Thcye is a definite need today to 
remind the British public and govern- 
ment of the primary role played by 
sen power in preserving the country's 
security in the past and to warn 
ihem of the dangers of assuming that 
aaval strength is no longer required. 
Events since 1 945 have shown beyond 
doubt that if Britain is to play any 
part in preserving stability in the 
world, sea power is thc most appro- 
priate means oF her doing so. Recent 
events in ihe Middle East have 
proved that there is still a require- 
ment for the navy to fulfil its tradi- 
tional role of ensuring unhindered 
passage for sea-borne trade. It was 
presumably with all this in mind that 
Admiral Schofield set out to write 
his account and analysis of British 
naval policy in the ’twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Unfortunately be has overplayed 
his hand and his book will make 
little impression on informed and 
Influential opinion. He falls into the 
error of many naval writers of 


Germany's defeat in 1 918, he makes on the size of naval forces the rmm- 
no mention of the decisive influence try needed. He also appears not to 
of the advent of the new Amcri- appreciate that those responsible for 
can armies on a country already the country’s economic welfare and 
weakened by years of land political stability can be perfectly 
warfare against Britain and justified in rejecting the technically 
France. Even more ludicrous correct advice of their military 
is an account of the downfall advisers. 

i! f .„ H ',‘f er o ^ y° n,r i. b “- This bias again* politician. „hnw. 

SS* of ta r Ik",?' . wu .'T ;,re ilMlf in noolher form in Uk book's 

J.a o,o ’ f 'I k 1 r '' °" attempt Co minimize lhc role played 

; hr Lloyd George as compared" Jich 


against Britain and justified in rejecting the technically 
Even more ludicrous correct advice of their military 
count of (he downfall advisers. 


This bias, against politicians .shows 
itself in another form in the book's 


mtmm sills 


political necessity of Britain’s con- 
tinental contribution to NATO; 


fails to mention that Jcllicoe and his 
professional advisers, the naval staff. 


which be considers should be re- ^ me , l0la, , ly W £™S conclusions 
placed by a strong amphibious force. ^ oul l *\ e vulnerability of convojs 
Of course it is true that in all her compared with single ships and by 


major wars Britain’s survival and 
victory hove depended upon sea 
power, but sea power deployed not 
as a separate entity but as only one 
element of an overall national 


this professional foil tire fully justi- 
fied the Prime Minister’s distrust of 
liheir abilities. There are two topics 
on wh-ich Hie book docs show more 
balanced judgment: its evaluation 


Strategy which was at once maritime the part played by civil asdiMinct 


assuming that Britain has in thc past 
benefited most In war from employ- 
ing a distinct entity called a mari- 
time strategy, and has misemployed 
her strength when she has indulged 
in a continental strategy. This con- 
cept completely ignores the fact that 
in the only war against her rival 
France in which Britain did not make 
a large contribution to a continental 
alliance and strategy she was soundly 
defeated and lost her North Ameri- 
can colonies. In his own narrative. 
Admiral Schofield similarly ignores 
the fact that it was not until Ger- 
many’s army had been defeated by 
continental warfare, both in 1018 
and 1945, that she was brought to 
surrender. In his explanation of 


and continental. from nnval measures in lhe defeat 

Admiral Schofield’s other main l ^ e submarine in both war*, and 
thesis is that Britain in the past has lts ■Perceptive account of thc mtcr- 

r‘r»n.ij>ntlu h,bn „l in .vlro.n, «» r . <llSpiltC OVCr tflC COlUrOl .if 


frequently been placed in extreme Z '-r TlV, " ... . " 
peril due to the failure of govern- aar powei. 

inents to provide enough money for Perhaps Admiral Schofield s chief 


the navy. Here again he overstates -*rvice has been to show the need 


a good case. Hii-s is a simple world in ^ or t 3 vo Ql ^ c f kooks,, which have not 


which the villains arc politicians, yel been written. There is a _ great 
economists, pacifists and idealists need for nn account of B-niaiu s 


who have failed to give the admirals defence policy between the wars 
the resources required for thc coun- based on primary sources and not 


try’s security. He admits that the on the partisan secondary works 


admirals have made mistakes on 
such matters as efficacy of the sub- 
marine and thc need for aircraft car- 
riers but fails to realize that such 
professional misjudgments gave poli- 
tical leaders legitimate grounds to 


wtvieh toe has used. The other 
requirement is /or a book on Ihe 
role of sea power today und in ihe 
future by someone fully aware of 
the realities of national and inter- 
national politics, and of the naval 


doubt the validity of their judgments implications of modern technology. 


SEAWORTHY 


Sir Arthur Hfzlct : The Submarine and Sea Power. 278pp. Peter Davies. £3 3s. 


Admiral Hezlet is exceptionally well 
qualified to write on this subject. 
After a most distinguished career as a 
submarine commander in the last war 
he subsequently became director of 
the naval staff college and flag offi- 
cer in charge of submarines. To this 
experience he adds a cool analytical 
mind and a workmanlike prose style. 
Thc major part of his book is a de- 
tailed account of the part played by 
the submarines of all the participants 
in the two world wars and a careful 
consideration of the significance of 
their achievements. The concluding 
chapters deal with the evolution of 
thc submarine since 1945 and assess 
its greatly increased importance since 
the advent of nuclear propulsion and 
Polaris-type missiles. 

The account of submarine acti- 
vity is methodical and thorough and 
backed with statistics and diagrams 
to Illustrate Its effectiveness against 
both naval and mercantile vessels in 
the two wars. Its chronological de- 
tailed exposition is not easy to read 
but, like a gobd staff paper, its con- 
clusions are. illuminating and ex- 
pressed with force and clarity. It Is 
refreshing to find a naval writer free 
from the excessive cull of the convoy 
as lhe infallible and self-sufficient 
means of defeating submarine cam- 
paigns against merchant shipping. Sir 
Arthur has no doubts about its having 


been the indispensable agent of suc- 
cess in thc open seas from the fact 
that n collection of ships in convoy is 
much harder to find Hum the same 
number sailing independently. In 
the First World War, especially, con- 
voys owed their Immunity more to 
not being intercepted than to the 
fighting power of their escorts. 
In the Second World War vic- 
tory depended not on the mere 
existence of a convoy system but also 
on Ihe relative fighting effectiveness 
of the attacking submarines, and the 
German U-boats were defeated 
in the Atlantic by the superior 
technology of the surface 
and air escorts, while the Japanese 
convoys were unable to deal with the 
greater sophistication of the Ameri- 
can submarines In the more limiled 
waters in which their merchant ships 
had to operate. Again, (o a degree 
rare among naval writers. Sir Arthur 
stresses the importance of civilian 
measures in preventing a submarine 
campaign against merchant shipping 
being decisive.. The. efficient use of 
shipping sphee ; the reduction of the 
demands on shipping. by agricultural 
and 'rationing policies and the rate of 
ship-building compared with losses 
by enemy .action are nil shown to 
have been vital. factors. 

The book's conclusions on the sub- 
marine's past efficacy in operations 
against Warships arc equally pene- 


trating. Its strategic importance lay 
in giving the ability to continue to 
contest command of ihe seas in areas 
where Ihe enemy had surface or air 
superiority. This strategic develop- 
ment partly emerged in lhc First 
World War and become clear in the 
second, as Ihe destructive power of 
submarines increased. German U- 
boats sank more of the British nuvy 
than all the other agents of her mari- 
time power combined, and their 
American counterparts sank one- 
third of the Japanese navy. Such 
successes only came from an offen- 
sive strategy. In defence the sub- 
marine proved relatively impotent. 

Sir Arthur’s conclusions arc that 
by 1945 the submarine had demon- 
strated the fallacy of two classical 
dogmas of naval strategy; the pie- 
dominance of the battle fleet and Ihe 
indccisi venos«. uf a war against com- 
merce, For the future, he sees the 
submerged speed and endurance of 
the nuclear submarine as giving it 
such advantages over its opponents 
as to make it (he supreme arbiter id 
any struggle for command of the seas. 
As Ihe launching platform for 
nuclear missiles, it is again in his 
■view virtually unchallengeable. This 
may well be the present situation, but 
it would be contrary to all previous 
experience if such superiority re- 
mained undisturbed. 


AIRBORNE 


Lawrence Wright : The Wooden 


?«y nation , . 

J Wrtor^T» to mfl ke regular is perhaps the only institution under 
tt jfc.1 £ Pilgrimages, on the whose aegis representatives of mutually 


V : !AV05rds haVc : . : idst; thfcir savour 
f ; ■ ‘hay& obicMtihd by the t 

that they register, ; As al' result: 
1 difflcOH to appreciato'even: the 


german I,ler Ajd 
two sons, 

These g9 


tt jh,i Pngriitiages, on the whose aegis representatives ot mutually 
• re membcrwhdt " hostile Sons, creeds and politics cart 
fosi ’ JWfai'-flr • inentitiYd* mect Eor • moment m peace and wuh- 
S Z that- : out rancour. This might still be counted. 
Jl a lthijn GnHvU,,? ’ aS 8 worthy purpose if there were no more 
£ty:fcfibfe £5^F rpo . sc ' we bodies to be found, no more bereaved 
SMiibld jIU ™ \ bc existence ■ to comfort. 

io draw* eve , n ‘ It is satisfactory to add that his is 
IwW self-nor?»!. i 6 ?* an admirable record of work well 

'^t^- ’^Pe^king: in jwli * done, in which difficulties and con- 

M'm rfiUWiittknn.. ^ irnvprsi^s nw nnt olnssed over 


Was shown by Ger- tfbversies are not glossed over. It is 
Nazi- toft. iluu'.._ i. - nrinl^d. «n<! the Sole dis- 


'S.era, .they; can be CfeditaWy printed, and the sale dis- 
? e ^ds, including • appointment is in the quality of some 
of the half-tone illustrations, so im- 
■?- { be War portent in such a book, and in the 

N ^ 8n C0ldUr ^Mece. ' 


Official accounts of parachute and 
glider operations have appeared and 
more detailed descriptions of the 
work done by these forces were given 
in The Winged Pegasus. What Mr. 
Wright means by " untold '.' is inti- 
mate, frank, even irreverent. As 
one of the first bunch of glider pilots 
drawn in from civilian life to start 
this branch of the services, he brought 
with him the shrewd if informal 
atmosphere of the gliding dubs to- 
gether with a sharp eye for the ridi- 
culous, the pompous, and the abus- 
ing. As an architect; he also brought 
a trained mind so that he had his 
part in founding the glider force and 
later' was a senior planning officer in 
most of its operations. 

He thus Jikd every chance to see 
how the force canie irrto being, how 
its enterprises were prepared and 
what happened oh the day. He also 
enjoyed noting the absurdities of ser- 
vice ways, Ihe unfortunate incidents 
that often attended demonstrations 
For the benefit of^ -important visitors 

_ i«.i2<tit1 ’ rtimtRC ■ lhar Wfiffl 


Sword. The Untold Story of the Gliders lu World War II. 258pp. Elcfc. 42s, 

sometimes needed to push im- bury Plain, a kind of M.P.S was put 
provements through "the usual into a glider which still had un board 
channels".. His book -i.s there- sonic thousands of leaflets intended 
fore as . easily read by anyone f or dropping . over 1 Norway, The 
willing to laugh at .the ways yjidef j„ front of it made a 
of mortals, in uniform as by those u q j bb j f .. 

who still: may want to know .why n j|n t 

nearly everything went wrong in f. w hioueS off its Sif 1 -? 1 

Sicily, why nearly everything in; : the llitoiin^The 
British sector went night in Nor- fi nc Pu,- n « e ive« P *i nkle d^o llf t^n l* 
mandy,. the. detail* about Arnhem '' ItlSS vs^u 1 * 

and. why relatively little Use i was j« sa ? s ^ t0 ' p * ^ srpk .‘ L ' r 

cToSinrof ^Thil;^ 8fter : ,ilC wJlihl, Li none of ihSSJ couS reld 
crossing of the Rhine. ; Nbnwegian, for that meant :- V Rely 

This; nifty be tone mnq s \iev> of on lls . \y e won », | e i \yon down.’’ 
the .airborne S1 de .of the war but it Candid assessments arc made of 
was taken from a fairly com prehen- sonic of Mr. Wright’s superiors and 
sive vantage point from start to fimsh. of some of the United Suites officers 
For the more flippant particulars with whom he hud i Q work bm they 
which tend so effectively to make the arc all impersonal and related to the 
whole story ring true, he wus usually job in hand. The grim facts of the 
an actual eye-witness and often a operations arc recorded without 
participant. One example in dozens heroics and ;the explanations are full 
may serve , to prove both his s^nsc nnd clear. Mr. Wright says he hoped 
of humour and his qrgunienl that the somebody else's vyork would make it 
V.I.P.S neVer. sayr the good work the unnecessary for him to write this 
glider forces were capable of. ; At book. His r?adcr*,\ V ill bp glad that 
one Horsa demonstration over '.Sfrlii* the labour fell \a him. 
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THE LYON, MOONSHINE, AND THE REST 


Elias Ash male f 1617-1692). 
biographical introduction 
p|>, 809-1,289. Volume 
£18 18s. the set. 


2). His Autobiographical and Historical Notes, his Correspondence, and Other COntcinjuirary Sources Helming to his 
;tion by C. H. Jos ten. Volume I: Biographical Introduction. 306pp. Volume H : I cuts I6I7-I6M). pp. 3<l‘>-808. 
ime IV: Texts 1673-1701. pn. 1,291-1.898. Volume V: Index by M. A. Hennings, pp. Ul | J‘>-2,tK»5. C’i.iremlon 


L vS. u rt k T*’, 

Press: Oxford SEJM 


fiction ( continued ) 


When Tlioni as Fuller published lii.s 
History of the tV on hit’s of England 
in 1662. he deseribed Elias Ashmole 
as follows; ••horn in Lichfield, 
criiieallv skilled in Ancient 


annual average c. £226,000 between 
1660 and I6f»2 to one of £4(0.000 
between I ft 7 1 and 1674 Since Ash- 
mole look olliee after his first presen- 
tation to Charles II in August IGtiO, 


This was the marriage whiJi 
Anthony Wood describes as ” the 
best elixer that he enjoyed, which 
was the foundation of his riches, 
wherewith lie purchased honks. 


began which only ended in l*»7K on 
her being discmeied dimmed in the 
garden pond of hci house in South 
Lambeth. In the same way. the 
second Mrs. Ashmolc, egged on no 
doubt bv her aggressive brother. Sir 


problems we are 


enigmatic figure il>« re ,ire some v ? ry . l|VC,3 J 

liim-clf. We ; * 1 in Ik. West Indie, is o 


the Green Amities. 
souvenir Press. 30s. 


Writings of the Caribbean. Edited and introduced by Barbara Howes. 


-ifcf . W&L iStiSSi 


and it has lu some extent battled 
posterity. That p:n t of C. H. Josten's 
biographical introduction to Elias 
Ashmole whieli cites Fuller refers 
also >to the heated speech of Sir Henry 
Vie. Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter, at a chapter meeting in 1662. 
when he gave reasons why t.hc King's 
wish that A shun ile be appointed His- 
iiogrnphcr and Remembrancer of the 
Order should not be gratified. He 
asserts that : 

nothing will Content Mr. Ashmolc 
unless?' bee may have all the partes of 
thee play hcc must net Py ramus and 
tlifcbee, the beare and the Lyon, Moon- 
shine, and the rest; he must putt out 
all the officers of the order out of their 
places 

and ‘“assume to him.sclfc the honor 
that is due to all the noble Com- 
panions nay indeed play the 
soveratgne and bee made dictator of 
this noble Order.*’. 

Readers of Dr. Josten's rewarding 
live volumes may come to sympathize 
with Sir Henry Vic’s feelings, though 
it is easy to appreciate equally the 
biller hurt Ashmole suffered at his 
words and at the King’s failure to 
confirm his own appointment. For 
Elias Ashmole. who had been created 
Windsor Herald by Charles II at 
the Restoration, was to make his 
name principally by his famous Insti- 
tution, Laws «fi Ceremonies Of the 
most Noble Order of the Garter, 
published in 1672, and he must 
have felt he was qualified for 


the official post. But his personality 
undoubtedly does display great 
ambition, both intellectual and so- 


cial, and strong dictatorial tenden- 
cies which in turn do provoke a 
certain unease. 


natural history, as well as founder of 
the first public museum in England, 
had come to the general notice 
throueh his T HEAT RUM CNEMI- 
CUAt URITANNICUM. CON- 
TAINING Several! Poetical! Pieces 
of our own Famous English Plain- 
xfl/ihers, who have written the 
Henneiiqne Mysteries in their owne 
Ancient Language. Dr. Jos ten 
rightly remarks on the vast amount 
of scholarly work which this book 
betrays. 

The collection of the manuscript texts, 
which were rare even In Ash mole’s time, 
the collation of parallel manuscripts, 
and the compilation of the glossary 
alone were tasks requiring, besides a 
good knowledge of paleography, much 
discernment, perseverance, and Industry. 
The Prolegomena and notes reveal 
thorough rending in such medieval 
writers as Chaucer and Lydgate and 
in Renaissance authorities from 
Ficino and Agrippa to Michael 
Mater and GalfarelL ‘They provide 
clues to Ashmole’s own views on 
many subjects, also ; as that “ Poesy 
has a Life, a Pulse, and such a secret 
Energy, as leaves in the Mindc, a far 
deepef Impression, then what rims in 
the slow and even I esse Numbers of 
Prose. . . 

The preface to The Way to Bliss, 
an edition in 1658 of an alchemical 
prose text in English, explains why 
there had been no sequel to the 
Theatrunt. When ’“The First 
Part ” had appeared he then began 
to be so much troubled by “several 
vexatious suits t.e„ legal actions which 
Sir Humphrey Forster and his sister 
(Ashinolc’s second wife) brought against 
him, that “with great unwillingness" he 
was forced to lay aside his studies in 
hermetic philosophy which, he says, 
"would not bear with the aforesaid 


iraiTj.u'^nfiTT 


success story i This son of a Lichfield 
saddler, born In 1617, was by 1668 
so firmly established as Comptroller 
of- Ihe Excise, that the Lords Corn- 


subject that requires “ a serene Mindc, 
quiet Thoughts, unwearied Endeavours, 
indeed the whole Man”. 


Feasts and meetings of learned soci- 
eties without the support of his wife’s 
money. He hud made himself finan- 
cially independent, however, by the 
time of her death and he always laid 
out his resources very shrewdly. 
(When distributing copies of his work 
on the Order of the Gaiter abroad 
he had special sheets printed with 
individual dedications to the six 
princes who were Knights of the Gar- 
ter, so suggesting to each that the 
book was specially ottered to himself. 
This policy brought rich rewards.) 
Still, the buy who while attending 
Lichfield Grammar school was taken 
into the family of an uncle by mar- 
riage, James Pagit, Puisne Baron 
of the Exchequer, and educated 
in music and the law 1 , would 
never have blossomed into the 
later learned authority if he had 
not first made his fortune by 
marriage. His original wife, 
Eleanor Manwaring, from an old but 
impoverished Cheshire family, was 
much loved but died early. And his 
time at Oxford, where he was drawn 
by loyalty to the Royalist cause after 
establishing himself at the Inns of 
Court, may have fixed his affections 
on this ancient university, where he 
is known to have been u member of 
Bra&enose College and to have studied 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics 
and Astronomy, as well as acting ns 
a Gentleman of the Ordinance in the 
garrison. But it did not promote his 
career effectively. Whereas on his 
second marriage the way was clear 
for him, despite the drawbacks of 
the Commonwealth regime. 

Yet his relations with this heiress 
are hs perplexing as bis later dealings 
with Hester Tradescant, widow of 
John Tradescant the younger, who 
had in her possession the family’s 
famous collection, later -to form the 
nucleus of the benefaction used to 
found the Ashmolean Museum. Not- 
withstanding the Deed of Gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Tradescant which Ash- 
mole notes receiving on December 


partly in virtue nl his expert legal 
knowledge, hut also thioiiuh sheet 


determined, slightly inenS *&-H>eakii , S Wands. We are less 
t»nied on usoStauRJ&Mablc about the literature 
Neve portrait which x,. SfJFfa nthcr islands, and H is to lit* 


. , . : ‘ ‘Vw , • V NtfVC Portrait which hTilZfa other islands, and it is io mr 

de s-niiin:.ii.ni. Were- all Ins ..pponci.N . |y l|sod , ° , hal ji brings lo our .-mention 

■m1.ala.isvj nils We nr I,,,,* j ;lL - kel . M „ of «h»l '» btin e "; l l llc ' l 1 ,n 

sjs's ills m vss.ikiussss L , N.iss'l>.itssl by , m [ ril) n j r 0 f * ■ . *- ttfj, Dutch ansi Spanish, that 


A*™** ,m‘n,«ulu7 "IS!! +* 

and their .ill, ha.tered .l.'.ssn by the Zt?.* I2S.1& 


of Ihe Excise that the Lords Com- Such disclosures raise another issue withstanding the Deed of Gift from 
missions rs of the Treasury were central to Ashmole’s life, his second Mr. and Mrs. Tradescant which Ash- 
recommending that he should take marriage; to Lady Mary Manwaring, mole noles receiving bn December 

over the offices of Accountant a Berkshire heiress, twenty years . 16, 1659, there was a law suit after 

General. and Country Accountant of older than himself who had previ- John Tradescant’s death. Hester 
the Excise. The author explains that oUsIy been married to John Humlyn, maintained that her husband was 

“ the total annual net yield of this. Sir Edward Stanford and Sir Thomas intoxicated when the deed was signed 

Crown revenue had risen from an Manwaring. Recorder of Reading, and a scries of extraordinary episodes 


tremendous power drive he could 
deploy 7 

This problem is linked with the 
question of AshinoleN preoccupation 
with different forms of magic, a ques- 
tion which undeniably raises the 
greatest ditiiculties for readers today. 
Men who have concentrated oil 
occult disciplines have been critici/cd 
for a certain “cold intellectual arro- 
gance *' in their “ conscious quest of 
exclusive power and knowledge, their 
implicit neglect of love ”, by authori- 
ties like Evelyn U ndcrhill. who have 
investigated both magic and mysti- 
cism. These traits do seem present 
in Ashmole's character, despite his 
many kindnesses — to the widow of 
Edward Stafford, for instance, a 
member of his second wife’s tiresome 
family, and in spite of his reasonably 
happy third marriage, to the daughter 
of his friend and fellow antiquarian 
William Dugdulc. (though even this 
was marked by Ashmole's occasional 
rages). But the main d ouble is that 
many readers will not be able to take 
Ashmole’s absorption in alchemy 
and astrology seriously. They find it 
loo much, for instance, to ask 
themselves whether Ashmolc really 
did obtain the secret of the philo- 
sopher's stone from his revered mas- 
ter in alchemy, William Backhouse. 

The pages of horoscopes in 
Ashmole's notes, evidently cast 
to determine whether the most 
trivial actions were sufe for 
u!, "~ 3 lC, or his family and friends, 
y an open credulity. One won- 
ders why, if man is really free and 
not the tool of ihe fates— the position 
which. Dr. Joslen points out, was 
usually taken up in Christian de- 
fences of astrology— all these pre- 
cautions should be necessary. 
However, the explanation the author 
Includes of the principles and tech- 
niques of astrology is really valuable. 

When meditating, then, on these 


which i>huw$ Ashmole in full 
ax Windsor Herald? Som-n 
cenee, perhaps, of L ew ;< Cl 
White Rabbit or the Knave of 
in Tenniel’s illustration* joa, 
Wonderland, possibly ec&oiui 
lity in Ashmole's own dq 
However this may tx, 
ought to be grateful for du 
mous mass of material | 

these volumes of Auis Ir 

and Historical Notes, 
much of it is from themf 
suggested by John WiUissnd 
tccnth-century works onibife 
which Ashmole often 
(Dr. Jostcn has deposits! 


a ) he Green Antilles has any 
ng claim on our attention. 

To generalize from the four 
rate sections of the book, one 
jay (hat the English-speaking 
j lend to be serious, interested 
ja-literary meaning or import ; 
French show more concern for 
j,rather less for significance; the 
inish are fanciful in a somewhat 
lilish way; the Dutch are rather 
I. This, though not totally in- 
ccl, Is as absurdly unfair as any 
r generalization, and finally one 
only point to the excellence or 
wiu of individual talent. 


passant. Although Miss Howes’s is 
primarily an anthology of short 
stories helped out by occasional ex- 
cerpts from novels, she has included 
une poet in cadi seciion. The French 
are allowed two: since these are Ainid 
Cexaire and Saint-Jolm Perse, this 
seems reasonable. 

T he writer in the Spanish- speaking 
islands', and not only Cuba, hus his 
special problem, arising from tradi- 
tion. economics and religion. On the 
evidence of this anthology, he re- 
solves them far too often by retreat- 
ing into a world of fairy-tale 
romance, or into a cosily poetic 
prose, The best of Hie Spanish 
stories here are those in which some 
imaginative power is brought to bear 
on a narrative of poverty and hard- 


ship, such as Emilio S. Belaval's 
“The Purple Child”. The worst 
me the whimsical pseudo folk-tale? 
of Lydia Cabrera, an elderly Cuban 
who now lives in Florida. Somehow 
the Spanish writers represented here 
seem less involved in their surround- 
ings. less aware of the physical idcu- 
lity of their landscape than their col- 
leagues in the other island;. Those 
islands under Dutch influence appear 
to have produced fewer writers than 
the others: at any rale. Miss Howes 
has selected only live, of whom one, 
Albert Helmait, is reasonably good. 
His story, “ My Monkey Weeps 'Mias 
■i certain concentrated force, though 
it is sometimes unintentionally 
comical in its gloomy Germanic 
introspection. 


Noaio Marsh : Death at the Dolphin. 287pp. Collins. 18s. 

Amanda Cross: The James Joyce Murder. 176pp. Goll.incz. 18s. 
Stanley Ellin : IIvusc of Cards. 336pp. Mncdonnld. 25s. 


Mary Hocking : Ask No Question. 253pp. Chat to and Wind us. 25s. 


Young Peregrine Jay, the playwright, 
is covetously examining the rotting 
south-hank Dolphin Theatre when 
lie is rescued from drowning by a 
Greek millionaire who owns a glove 
that seems once Io have belonged lo 
tgiuss whom). After this nicely 
romantic start follows one of Mi.ss 
Marsh’s admirably workmanlike 
murders investigated by Alleyn and 
Fox, a sustained piece of good story- 
telling. 

interminable academic gossip 
about the intricacies of literature 
and. less often, life is not 
everyone's chosen background to 


murder. But since this particular light read. 


thriller in reverse as, from a 
male author, seems itiitural. Not 
a good girl temporarily down on 
her luck blit a man. an A meric an 
ex-pugilist would-be writer, gets ihe 
job of tutoring the neurotic hov in 
the eerie Paris mansion. For the 
rest, romance-thriller [radii ions arc 
closely followed, all the apparently 
Goods turning out to be Bads, and 
Ihe ultimate soul-mate, initially 
stamped Bad, finally Good— or 
good, and certainly rich, enough. 
With fascist-minded plotters and 
European travel, this mirror version 
of a familiar theme makes a gripping 


LION CUB 


background look over from the Ask No Question . a .surprisingly 


country-house library sometime in masculine book, is Miss Hocking's 

iL . I ftlA ' - I i. _ _ ” 


Frank Norman : The Monkey Pulled His Hair. 219pp. Seeker and 
Warburg. 25s. 


Recently Frank Norman wrote an 
amusing article about hia Literary 


seems determined to break into the 
kinky mid-sixties. His hero is no low- 


reputation, *' Once I was a Lion •*. He c l a *s crook but a well-to-do young 
sprang to prominence as a writer of nie 9 1 ^ )el [ i °f international “cafd- 
musiools and memoirs in a period ™ c ‘ c ’ ly ” w i*& specialized tastes and 
when colourful cockneys, preferably a ° vant ’ ed techniques in sexual 

with a ra 7 nr tnuf a nrt o C tlgrCSS, Some of the naiTR- 


In imagination as well as style, the 
(Dr. Josten has deposin' nriM 1 writm— most of them from 
script dictionary of theten® 11 !''' Guadeloupe or Martinique— 
abbreviations used in ** ce *\ T! 1 ® Umbrella 


cipher In the Bodleiu U- 
Scholars from many dta 
plincs will find mudi of imy 
here. Ashmole's Church mwi 
for example, provide invalmft 
dcncc for historians of net 
His enthusiasm for the i w 
Society also appears, and i 
picture emerges of life ht r 
under the Commonwealth tfc 
intrigues of a group of famfe^ 
Brndfield In Berkshire are on 
(The alarming activities olid 
Daniel Blagrave, Christoph 
and Sir Humphrey Forster e» 
course, also be followed op a 
temporary pamphlets w 
Thomason collection in »■ 
Museum, such as Ail/wnd 
well as the conflicts, tnr L 


” by FJorelte M of and might 
have been written by Super- 
And Pierre Duprey’s tale of 
the Hustler ”, a cunning old 
f who runs a very elegant 
I in Fort-de-France, has both 
delicacy and the flourish of Mau- 


with a razor scar and a gaol sentence, 
were widely felt to be life-enhancing, 
uninhibited, “ natural '*. The public 
mood has changed somewhat— and 
the Richardson trial will not help the 
image of London's underworld— but, 


five is erotically stimulating, and it 
is often funny, but ihe thin story has 
too much wish-fulliJment about it: 
ticket-names (like Scoop OToolc, for 
a journalist) draw the fantasy 
towards the environment of Lunch- 


Ihe 1930s. it has remained for many 
a rarefied delight, especially now 
that lhc tougher thriller world is, 
unhappily, being taken over by illi- 
terates. So there should be a suffi- 
cient readership for Amanda Cross’s 
second intelligent novel about K.ate 
Fansler, professor, Eng. Lit., her 
suitor, the New York assistant dis- 
trict attorney, together with a grove 
of academics, aspiring or achieved, 
on a disturbed summer vacation. The 
title, is fairly descriptive. 

Stanley Ellin's long House of 
Cards amounts to romance- 


best yet. In it she has followed the 
current fashion of exploring 
the inner nature of the spy, 
or rather of two spies who 
work together for Our Side in 
Switzerland, and at last full apart 
both as companions and us spies 
through the pressures uf treachery 
arid of what come lo be fell as private 
loyalties. An extremely good por- 
trait is that of the cx-concenlralion- 
canip child, rootless and unintc- 
grated, who has left her own child 
in the hope of saving her still-suffer- 
ing husband. 


not so long ago, Frank Norman was lime O'Booze. Frank Norman may 
enough of an archetype to be paro- well be capable of recovering his 


died under -the name of “ Fred 
Normal In this, his first novel, he 


leonine 

novelist. 


status — as an 
But not yet. 


ambitious 


PUBLIC FACE 


vMnacko : The Taste of 
'■ Translated from the 
by Paul Stevenson. Pre- 


SOUTHERN 

Margaret Walker : Jubilee. 497pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 35s. 


OUT OF STOCK 

Phyllis Paul : An Invisible Darkness. 314pp. Hcincmann. . 30s, 
Catherine Aird : A Most Contagious Game . 188pp. Macdonald. 1 6a. 


by Paul Stevenson. Pre- 
Max Hayward, 235pp. 
' ' ' and Nicolson, 25s. 


ing, A notable example Is 
own enduring link : wuj,* 
head astrologer, William W 
ably his closest companions 
That this large body of r 


ihe head of an east European 
imnient lies in state, the official 
jfographer who was once the dead 
friend recognizes faces around 
itafalque, and mentally com- 
%m with photographs in his 
eoHection of higjh officials in 
i camera ” situations. Be- 

A«e Iwo settings, the officially 
*1. and the unofficially furtive 


Jubilee appears in this country as 
the summer heat builds up in the 
stifling American fihetlocs; it pro- 
vides the heartbreaking historical 
background to this season's inevit- 
able riot and bloodshed. Vyry is a 
half-caste slave (based on the 
author's great-grandmother), born 
into the terrible conditions of plan- 
tation life in Georgia. The Civil War 
destroys the framework of her life: 


too many conversations which 
casually mention the latest legisla- 
tion as well as what is for supper. 
Much of the characterization is 


Miss Paul has written one of (hose 
interesting novels which, though 
"good ” and serious, is not outstand- 
ingly absorbing or memorable. A 
clergyman's young wife is left to 
collect the disreputable half-Italian 
children of a disreputable relative, 
and then finds that her husband has 


vuuiuviVMtauwii lo ’•■mi 

stereotyped and clichd-ridden. And disappeared in Naples, leaving her 
some of the conclusions smack of to make a shapely life in which the 


Undo Totm 


novel has many of the virtues of 
its parents. Thomas with a coronary 
leaves business for country retire- 
ment, finds an ancient skeleton in 
his Elizabethan manor, needs to know 
who did it and why; simultaneously 
the villagers nre protecting a young 
husband accused of wife-murder, and 
the two cases are strongly yet 


children are a fully accepted but un- 


But there arc compensations: the rewarding responsibility. Why are 
Negro viewpoint does bring h new we not more gripped by the possibility 


unobviously linked. 

The fault is old-fashioned stock 


her master’s family meets death and .vv*. , * W “ V “V 

madness; she bears the children of Simple, highly charged Negro spiri- 
a free black man but is parted from i«^ ra J eo ISS y comments with 
him in the chaos ; after Emnncipa- . SSfSl T Y yry S ? mi ~ 

Uoa she marries a former field-slave Jlj® . ^S 11 ^ cre 18 an f 

and together they trek through flood, of - w l ,e im Porla n ce of 

fumine and Klan fire, eventually and 5jf er Y da3 [ household 

as? be -- « •* ■* 


vitality to an otherwise pretty soggy 
saga. Miss Walker knows how to 
use as well as misuse a cliche. 


been presented to u5 ,^ th .!^® a|,afd Udislav Mfiafiko has 
ily and butflnee must w p!ausib|e career for a t . 


outstanding enterprise in 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE SIXTIES 


The New Penguin Shakespeare . General Editor : T. J.JB. Spencer . ^Rojneo and Julie t^ edited bjr T, J. B. 


edited by Norman Sanders. 4s. 6d. Macbeth, edited 


Dream, edited by Stanley Wells. 4s. 6d. 

Of the scholars whose editions In the text, among these the relation of courts his bad luck, and yet add " On 
the new. Penguin Shakespeare are the First and Second Quartos, the one occasion at least, prudence or 
noticed here Professor Terence circumstances ip which the First, discretion guides him”, though that 

Quarto was put together, ind its Is the occasion in which his bad luck 
claims on an editor's attention. He , 1 proves so fatally conspicuous, seems 
; ^'' bnThf Q.eneral Edj(ar of gives .jj sl q{ the- readings >he, .r questionable - verdict. , For Juliet's 

As ne,hfts taken iftyrtn him- Vi..* tev.#-* l' ..... ti 


/iritv uni' vmiipij VMiivu i i m mi 

Hunter. 4s. 6d. The Merchant of 


Spencer. 6s. Corlolunus, edited by G. ft. Hibbard. 
Venice, edited by W. Moolwyn Merchant. 4s. 6d. A iwi® 




Id On account of the play . as he saw 
nee or it at the Globe and coming 
ijh that down to Barry Jackson's pro- 
bud tuck duction in modern dress. One of Pru- 
ts, seems lessor Hunter's suggestions is inter- 
Juliet's esting, though not proven: the first 
Ipcncer : fines of the verses by. Middleton, 


his introduction to fljj* 
Venice docs not shirk 

this piny impose - s 

As he observei : 
mistake Shakespeare? > 
touch and levity, or 


touch and levity, 0 ^^ 
Illogical fantasy, as 


■’i 


tines ot the verses by.. Middleton, mogicai ;^i 

which stand in the Folio text, were chant of Venice V . 
directions for the music composed Tempest, is 0 ^5®." ,'j 
tor Middleton’s words, not for the relaxation.” M ^ 
actual songs. . Merchant finds lhep“^ 

ProfessoV Norman Sanders, who to come ^ ro ”' ofli i 
edi(4 J alius Caesar, and Dr.G. R. Hib. the forces pohWj ^ 


• >' r 


.t :-.;j 


tiofi is' likely , to empbrtize. V .p he j the ^mbrte interesting perspective ’’ is convincingly ifius- u ard r^fer 

••• AS?»:. th ‘ . Fi Pi Th. introduction concludes 

piays bV ShakwBcare 'fof 'whiih we ? U ?, r!d \5 r l th “^ W ra ^1* (he manner , in wWi;h Shake- ‘heir readers lo Professor Spencer s 

i hivV three WrsTons a bad Viiarto h J*«ipn the tortpiiers were obvJourij : ; S peare’s linguistic technique renlizes, SjmkapMrS s Plutarch (Penguin). 

0 1% vi ' p: ra V pi i ' ^biihaf with; the way the. play wqjj ;; fai' -us; the joy arid -tragedy of the This seems a mOre economical way 
^90*?^?^ 'Staged;'; ^.WhHc, • . ofbrrividln* the\Uxd*«t «h«i'»ur <£ 


Merchant finds 
to come from -to*- 
the forces poljWJWf . 

awstfg 

“SMSB-lif 


I P- Ml, ained . statesman’s career 
N the partisans ; after the war, 
dissident peasants with power 
ij»bad of troops, he acquired 
"wratlc reputation that led 
— ... , E° ver nment. At (he centre 
tho people, and 

K e !u‘° l ^ e rivalry 
the secret police chief. 

— ^ public life of in- 
^iflence and diminishing 
wt tan a private fife of In- 
J^tociabillty, of dimi- 
friendship. By 
“'Bterttfli t s totesman had 
klittX* wiv «' ^d had 
esse« SS*? comrades and 

“^ PvK^gc^ 1111840 h,S 

totifrK 


a free black man but is parted from 
him in the chaos ; after Emancipa- 
tion she marries a former field-slave 
and together they trek through flood, 
fumine and Klan fire, eventually 
finding peace and security in, of nil 
places, Alabama. 

Miss Walker does not really fulfil 


that the sick stranger may be the hus- 
band returned ? Some sympathy 
fails to flow between writer and 
reader, some fundamental uninvolve- 
ment of the author with, her charac- 
ters leaves us colder towards them 
than we feel we should be. 


characterizing: ‘‘young America ”, 
the lost bart, who is obviously going 
to cheer Thomas's old age; the vil- 
lagers spilling over with ancient wis- 
doms; Thomas and Dora Beginning 
to Understand. Certainly Ihe literary 
parents get in the way of sufficient 
originality, but, as parents go, they 
were excellent, and this child is heir 


Out of Josephine Tey's Daughter to a fine tradition. The title, inciden- 

r TJ...- 1 » 1!- tfl a ir t «. i is t ■ « • ■ 


of Time by Kipling’s “A Habita- 
tion Enforced”, Miss Aird's second 


tally, has been used elsewhere rather 
too recently. 


deep feeling for the beauty of the 
land. Like the best Westerns, Jubilee 


her own ambition. There are too adds something to the new Amerl- 
mnny chunks of undigested history, can pastoral tradition. 


Richard Chopping 


STILL LIFE 

The Ring. 352pp. Seeker and Warburg, 


CORNUCOPIA 

Leo ILOsten : A Most Private Intrigue. 270pp. 1 Gollancz. 25s, 

The copyright note at ihe beginning bacl^o Berlin --because they' ve igot a 
of A Most Private Intrigue gives two l< * question and cross-qiiestlon you 
irtr* and put Vcm on trial ! .. : 


Richard 
novels, e 


w* ft mvm I I iruiK i nn ixuc KiVVS iwu _ “V . \ ^ . T • ' 

dates, 1957 and 1967, The' earlier “^JMt^ou ontriaif., . ^ 

yea r perhaps explains the rather old<- 

rnW xv*r iti * ‘ »L _ UUJ creator Of H*1 *M*A*N 


nd Choppiag’s Intention la his of a solitary gln-aad-blue!*^ K^ed^ of 

, as m his dust-jackets, is mant- surprises- him into .. accidentally honk but even in 19S7 thh fnllnwiiiir . N, . and perhaps the 

in the loving attention he pays removing, Ihe old lady’s diamond 'iLm whole of.^ Most Private Intrigue is 


About ^hakespeare'? ilSe' ahd treat 


of prbviding the student with source 
material than that adopted in edi- 


a cnan 
ment, . 


Hferl simplicity of 

K" r r0i and «>o tran- 

ifeSsUw-loyaltyanil 


which The Ring opens— cherries on have him beaten up. . Boyde dies, . . % ,®J2 1 .Sfu?* Awrn 5 rS.) 5! 
a plate, carnations in a tumbler, a another victim of the need, to end ^ a a? 1 vIL^rri 

mango in tissue-paper— is beautifully novels of the 1960s, with pointless i^Sa^owr Maybl CIA" - 

presented and elaborated as the chap- fatalities. said Serkln have tHelr tKIJHIBIUStULIi • 

b?eSto? and Mr , Mr ' assurances on 'that. They'd be foolish HnN»y Calvin : The DNA Bittiness. 

Exclusive minor characters jn an implausibly tp contaminate a private orgaruzadon 152 pp. Hutchinson. 18s, 

■ Who is '..Right? : The, security 

act; there is dialogue, though it is excused os black comedy if it were The CIA was foolish .long before organization whose nice. ybting .than, 
awkwird by comparison with the a > great ideal funnier/ Tne | blurb . 1957. . . . . • •) BiU^ Timmins, is out on his first job ? 

descriptions, and there is a plot, Wfos that rttus is a realistic examma- R 0 st e a’s first venture into The provincial professor with the 

Boyde Ashlar’s affair with a tion of the nomosexMni suo-woria, . James Bond’s world of- interna tlOnol' overseas ^contacts "and the. lough 
homosexual dissolves. While Boyde is but .there must be more to suen n • affciirca heu resulted ill a reasonably pretty daughter ?. And where stands 

on holiday. Us erstwhile lover breaks world than camp slang, bj jcnmess, guspensofui .neatjy constructed time- the poor pregnant girl and ihe^unlikc- 

into his house, where the sight of and the odd pout ot sensual aware- • p asser which, though it does not ion-, abfe scioaof the oldibby net ? From 

Boyde's aging mother In the throes ness. tain dll the cliehdS, does, contain most these, pot! : tori Unusual .materials 

______ c^iTAr °. f them, from Gallon, ouc hero: ;. 0 . ' Hwtrj-.Calylft has made a ..cheerful 

ON THE ' SUNtN i JSJLL/Ji He was rather elegant and'-very. self‘s ^ .(hU; <jVep-sh.ort) thrilled in whichj ror 

• r. , HWtM TW 7ii;nri Michael assured j .dark bBir^amy'eyes.'iheirdnoCj .Uicside wCWanFlQ.'wlridocs 

Martha Gellhorn : The Lowest Trees Have Tops. ZIopp. JVWC ^" . I nghtnrisa emphasized; by He -sd. :: ; , 

Joseph. 25s: : ' v ..' :■ ,* • • • •• '.'‘U 1 ! ‘ 




diffcrCrtCcs between; Hamlet. Q2 and; r badings is crltlcal. 
the- Foil d : ,lc^ j of . iji^t play .present; the rsfore, offers a s 

A- mnrn* /IlfTlflllll- A-f I 


whaFaro called 'hw Sources, 1 lions In whieli. tho relevant material 

_■ .1 if : ui isj . ‘ . . r . ... . 


m Drlstanley.W#dj w 
the'dhtorUoM'^i, 
Dream so • 


^^^ptecorrup. 
^pzy-, indolence permits a 
&^Ve. Biiit the pen- 
i v ' which the rihdtdi 


descriptions, and there is a plotj 
Boyde Ashlar’s affair with a 
homosexual dissolves. While Boyde is 
on holiday, Us erstwhile lover breaks 
into his house, where the sight of 


CRIMINUSCULE 

HENRY Calvin : The DNA Business. 

152 pp. Hutchinson. 18s, . /■ 
Who is ..Right?: The,, $ec|irity 
organization whose nice, yriiing mari t . 
Bill 1 Timmins, is out on hia first job ? 






'T}. /■; f; 


•^WWUbk. Kmilns 

to tell us whdt 


it is . the 
-- ffitotous police, coA- 


- teriscics Which erii ic^ Ihavtf fe#aiS- : f 'Ff-.p 1 at .- least lialily and justice , somewhat in in- and coniu^/r ^ 

5 Soical ■ Bf ! *» chatLeSnrS M-*' > inider. L . imniedipte sistin^ thiit there is nothing to choose vestal 

i ; (p^Wc'.Joutth. ftfld.jftSt scclioll p ® 1 ■ ■ ! ‘ ^n3-KfcsRCflr©flii ^n^o.erntiorii • r - thero 1 between Volumnifl nnfl the tribunes Rtntenwn^ USIJ® 


existence of 
which 

.^tofested m • toe 


Joseph. 25s: 

The lowest Trees Have Topi is 
a genial . noveL SeL. in,- ; a^spniiy 
Mexican: village, among a bunch 
of classy- expatriates, 1 it shows 
how a bit of common sense 


1 .'j . . -ii. moved With the ease or a> niau at honjo . ’ ■ . - 4 

TJ •Pa.Jt* te frt mtfR the comimmify or one on a squash cputi. . if. Matthbw. ’’HUNter .!•■ The \ Cam- i 

■ . to die n»kihg' fove to a fifleen-year- to the denouement ; . ^ ■ 2*8. 

nnnO !> DUncn ,, .-J- ' . -■ I— ' - «( ..-s' tJam —. n_ j: j. 


I 

I I 


UUYV a Mia . • piuvi » -- _ . _ L|1 - . T-* 

can sort out the most far-fetched cheerily and ; Within. Its burbbogr or even, by the j 
muddles.. Susannah, toe narrator, is m Iorocosrt all’ inapner . of nasty 1 >ma®«rtlion , p oiiid 
a rriiW, middle-aged lady who reads prpbiems . like -snobbery, prejudice apd.the lough-g 
Lord Acton on her lawn arid.decj.des dnd .unrequited love are .resolved . .the. lovely traitri 

. .. !. ■ ’■Vi_ - -.AaiUlA rmilp • -nyf ifiC .1 tPJF- - 


LiOra nwon on acr i#wn mm ■ 1 uuin|««v« 

that stupidity, not powef, is respon- -with a sensible smile. . JM 

- sibl© tor what is -wrong- with ihe horn’s'initeflttpnsare.sogoO' 

worldi : :-i. pMwy-.W- -■ggggHSlg 


agirrailon. cOH/d bS-a Ccmmiinist? I" activated under : threat of war" 
id. the toiigh-guy' renunciation dl Decidedly, the cure is worse than, the 
b lovely trail rbssj disenSe, and . this tense good striry 







•■.■/A 

■iCfV a 

V J ‘j 


•’ ” y.'J , 


world ' ' ^ ^ SSKTS ^ uriptoteidipris: th.it lo ^ ‘ unit or a s^iar or^nizi, 

r Scribe her nqvel as factitiqus wpujd, " Uon.^i Tfi<re,fa.a- flilria called law ! I've. ■ tioit ?• .. : And . the . organization. / • f^tS- 
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CREATIVE TECHNOCRATS 

"enguin Technology Survey 1967. Edited by Arthur Cinrrntt. 203pp. 


Penguin Technology Survey 1967. 

Penguin, 10s. 

I :i st you r Uvj two \« elticsluhlislu’il 
and valuable animal Mrrics of Pemudn 
Seieth •’ Surrey* <nit physical and bio- 
iuiiical sciences) were joined by I lie 
Penguin Tceluu'lttyy Survey. {966. 
I'hc second volume in this new series, 
edited b\ Arthur Cian.iU. makes a 
lurlher lomritnilion to dispelling 
ignorance -by no means con lined in 
n mi-scion i is Is about the fun.es 
which are reshaping society. 

Mr. Cj a i rail sets out to provide 
up-ln-dale information foi' the nun- 
specialisl: “a small selection of new 
trends and developnicnis . . . written 
by acknowledged experts it) a manner 
hcicfi of jargon ", a.s he claims in 
his introduction. By and large it is 
a justified claim. Most of the ten 
contributions are clearly written, 
and their .subjects are well chosen. 
They include sections on water 
resources, plastics, technology, auto- 
mation (a general introduction by 
J. A. Adder ley, “ Automatic Measur- 
ing " by L. A. Saycc, and “ Automa- 
tion in the Sugar Industry " by 
R. M. J. Withers), medical techno- 
logy. and the reporting of technology 
—this last a provocative contribution 
by D. M. Des oil tier. In :i survey 
of rccetu technological advances in 
Japan, Professor K.. Kaneshige gives 
some sobering figures which under- 
line uur own relatively slow rate of 
progress in applying advances which 
very often were pioneered in this 
country. 

Considerable effort has gone and is 
going into closing the so-called “ de- 
velopment gap " — the time-lag be- 
tween the fust theoretical or labora- 
tory demonstration of a new 
discovery, mid its translation into 
effective hardware with a recogniz- 
able impact on everyday life. There 


sue sign', that this process is already 
shorter in general than it was forty 
or lilij, years ago. More than three 
decades had to ellipse, for instance, 
between Uecquei'el's Hrst discovery of 
radioactivity and the majority of its 
practical application, such as thick- 
ness gauging, tracer techniques, and 
ms on {leaving aside, of courje. atomic 
energy, which is now a whole tech- 
nology in itself). Again, the first 
scientific use ol ruiigeli tiding by re- 
flected radio waves, by Appleton ami 
by Breit and Ttivc. was in 1925: lull 
if was a further dozen years before 
the engineering brilliance of Sir 
Robert Watson- Walt and his team 
made from this a practical system of 
radiolocation -the first of the Cl I 
radar stations coining into service in 

Since then the tempo lias .speeded 
up. One has only to think of the com- 
parative rapidity with which penicil- 
lin. semiconductor circuit elements 
and la soi s have been exploited to 
realize this. But the yap is still there- 
after more than thirty years we still 
await a really practical electric ear. 
It is the task uf Ihe creative engineer 
to lend the drive to exploit new ad- 
vances to the full, and in his contri- 
bution to the Penguin Tech noli >gy 
Survey Professor R. A. Smith, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. has some pertinent comments on 
''creative engineering” and the kind 
of education needed lo foster this 
vital link in the chain. As he says: 
“ Much could be done with press, 
radio and television lo change the 
public image of the engineer, and in- 
deed something is being done." And 
not least by volumes like that under 
review. This new series will be essen- 
tial for all who claim any under- 
standing of the changing world. 


TEACHING BY MACHINE 

Derick Unwin and John Leedham (Editors) : Aspects of Educational 
Technology. The Proceedings of the programmed learning con- 
ference held at Loughborough 15-18 April, 1966. 545pp. Methuen. 


Educational technology here means 
teaching machines and their pro- 
grammes— with the programmes, as 
usual, b.eing much more Important 
than the hardware used to present 
them. This book -records, the pro- 
ceedings of (the Loughborough Pro- 
grammed Learning Conference of 
April 1 , 1966, and the flat rest possible 
comment on the papers presdiutied 
there is the one made by the editors 
in their introduction: tho papers 
lacked rigour; only a few would 
have qualified for inclusion in a 
major educational or psychological 
journal. 

This is not neoessarily a bad 
thing. Rigour in this field .is often 
rigor merits. Nobody 'has yet 
defined any objectives for education. 
— even programmed education— 
which arc at once clear and uni- 
versally acceptable. But rigorous 
measurements of effectiveness 
require a prior agreement on objec- 
tives, since these determine what is 
to be measured, It is probably 
beugr to have widespread and 
vigorous experimentation ' and 
development, in schools and indus- 
trial,’ training departments, rather 
than a very fe>v carefully " objec- 
tive” .'studies by bona fide research 
workers: particularity' when the 


THE CURIOUS ART 

k. C. CllARm : Events «»»«/ their Afterlife. The dialect it* ot C hristian tvnoliH>v in «. * 
288pp. Cambridge University Press. £3. ‘ *ne Bible amiD 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


li wuiiUI jlu;ii< be haul in deni lh.il 
t Veil I*. li:i\e. in M»me -.eiise. an altci-lile 
Uni with then 1 event', the crucial event' 
uf the Hi Mica I hi'li'ry. I have Hied n* 
'him dial uc tail gu further: and in he 
true tu the writer's inicniUm. we imui. 
Fur al Ic.i'i these events, through lypn- 
luyy. deni and an after-life Hut is then 
ccln>. net jii-i their effect, and one which 
lakes place not only broatllv. in history. 


tlii' had been noiiccii fvlme 
hui ihe lull iiiiphc.i liiMi' leinaineil 
lu he ill awn mil. 1 o A. i . 
C li.ii it v the e.hv> was tun si.nl- 
Imi: in note only in p.isriiiu. Not 
i'ii 1 1 the hii ill (.iiul death) ol t ;kciu- 
jsuist.i nnd Dante’s Uwvlasw ot Para- 
dise are linked in the poet’s lan- 
guage with Ihe U 1 1 111 and death ot 


hut is also specific, in iis. We aie called Christ, hut the prophecy of Dante’s presence 


to he |un of their a Tier- life. 

With these words A. C. Charily 
concludes his work, summarizing its 
scope a ltd intention, it is a work to 
interest theologians and philnsopheis 
of history as well as readers of Dante. 
'I he author is eoneerned to show that 
ihe science uf typology “or tallicr 


exile, so movingly comes ed lo him 
’’ in clear words and pnvise speech 
is heard as a leca pi tula lion ol 
( hi i'l’s death, as a tlx ills* with Christ 
hy Dame “What Dame tines, m 
his juui ney. Christ has done D.mte’.s 
descent into Hell, ard his u-lease 
I rum it. is a lMHilogic.il lepelilion. 


< ^ chmu.es. Aerost. tn Po w- 

•uiagugieal regions is n «! r5li 0. Bell 429. 

u ! ?l flwn the cast 0 f a °£ ; 2S ? p £ an 350 .photographs make 
«h<vh h lilcrally 0 ^- apWurc-bookasa popu- 

ar . ea ' and requireiwfr ^y of military and civil a.r- 
h.ick -references as well ivfc,! mioiles and space rockets. Ex- 

1" * references to the Ger- 

appareni contradiction 5?Jj Lg bomb and the Canadian 
presence among ih e I' feW lafce-off aeroplane, it con- 
resuUed: J itself exclusively with Atueri- 


\The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review } 

Works, and the rubbishy wooden parish registers from the early dale which comments c 
boxes adveHised in a Chicago cata- of 1540. On these and other sources, iionon ou? slraS 
logue of 1900, he does point to a great printed and unprinted, Mr. Bucking- lure. The photo 
many areas which are well worth ham bases his history of the village, is “a necessity o 
2 10 } «fnot of the collector cer- extending from the making of ihe ism". Industry 

m ,« , !! ] r T; ■ The S omnrl ™ ad to the opening of the Church in the n 
illustrations ate excellent, hilarious Kent coalfield and today's expansion photography is 
:md intriguing. when Lyddon is becoming “much form ” because of 

Savage. GmiusP. Tho Am nnd l ?° b ” s y and over-built ”. Essen- lily to lie Bi 


only too often, the curious ail", as a ‘ siihfiiltilmeui ol t lnisi s. Dins 


J. R. Derbyshire defined it. is uf vital 
relevance to the modern mind and 
could serve us a basis of conversation 
between the Christian and the hum- 
anist. This had already been sugges- 
ted by Canon Alan Richardson in 
History. Sacred and Prof one : 

All historical inierprei.il ion, a ml ilieic- 
fore all historical writing as such, neces- 
sarily involves the seeing of ilic 
significance of ihe beginning front ihe 
end. . , . This is wlml is meant in 
theological language by typology. It 
is essentially what all history " in the 
full sense ” unavoidably is. 

There is also the literary critics’ 
understanding of typology, which 
acknowledges a process whereby in 
the ordinary things of everyday life 
a regularity reveals itself to the poet 
and, in Wcsiermann’s phrase, “ hints 
at an order that dwells deep within 
things ", Although the authors train- 
ing has been literary rather than 
theological, it is not with such arche- 
typal intimations that his tank is 
concerned but rather with Christian 
typology, in relation exclusively to 
Ihe Bible and to Dante’s Conwiediu 


it is llr.il the jouriici into llcll begins 
on CioihI I nd.tN of the yea i when 
Dante, like ( hrisl. It ad reached the 
aye of thirty-five. 

From ibis iiiteipielatinn. new 
mainly in the synthesis in which its 
many implications are combined, 
there cmeigex a heightened nival e- 
ness of the urgency of Dante’s 
vision, for us. as well as for his con- 
temporaries and for himself. It 
offers also a new cornsklcration i>f 
the nature of (he poem's allegory. 
“The one history which the poem 
narrates includes the prophecy and 
the recapitulation of others; . . . 
one echoes and enfolds, or is echoed 
and enfolded by another.’’ This is 
not allegory in the sense in which 
Uhe Romance of the Rose or the 
Fuerie Qnecae arc allegories; nor in 
the sense in which we speak of 
medieval exegesis of the Bible as 
“ allegory ". It is. rather, to be des- 
cribed as typology, having the same 
seriousness of purpose and function 
as the typology of the Bible, espe- 
cially of the New Testament. 


objectivity of these studies is likely 
to be spurious anyway. 

The really fruitful relationship 
between sucli studies as these and 
academic psychology is likely to be 
rather different. Here we have a 
large number of reasonably careful 
reports, of reasonably successful 
approaches to learning, with most of 
which modern learning theory 
is quite unable lo cope. Certainly 
the strict and simple-minded Skin- 
nerianism qf early years has been 
left far behind. Here is a challenge 
lo psychologists to devise some 
rniher more adequate theory. 
Henvea knows it is needed ; one only 
needs to consider the occasional 
theoretical remark in this volume- 
fur example, Ihe theory that is sup- 
posed to underlie that systematic 
approach to programming called 
Malhetics. This is a very valuable 
approach in itself; but how can. it 
be juitifted in terms of what can only 
be described as a highly metaphori- 
cal version of stimulus-response 
theory ? Psychology still qns the 
task of analysing the basic cohce’plr 
underlying programmed, or aliy 
other, learning. A really adequate 
theory of what we mean by, say, 
M . generalization " would .be a major 
psychological achievement. 


typology, in relation exclusively to Mention of the allegory of the ing new and convincing pfflj 
the Bible and to Dante s Conunedia Con lined hi lends inevitably lo dis- in which the Bible and & 
and denned precisely as history x Hussion of the famous Letter to Can • media are shown in a wto 

relations lo its fulfilment in Christ . grande della St ala. In the coniro- of con linuily. echoes aid freak, but the author is 
An observation from which the versy about its authenticity, concern- are deepened nnd MiwhitoKjy working to a brief, 
whole work has arisen is contained ing which doubts have recently been seen to be sustained and an art-history this book attains 
in the last chapter of the section revived, the author ranges himself These correspondence? r ^»hj|h standards which one has 
“Typology in the Divine Co - with the orthodox, to whom he discovery by Dante oltheu-Bkj k> expect from Mr. Board- 
medy ”. In the central cantos of brings new and lively support. For scope of bibjical J; inndaris of accuracy, clarity 
PttradisO Dante is in the presence oF C. G. Hardic an unsurmountablc covory that is unique in ^wgiiylt. In his company we travel 
his ancestor, Cacciaguida. In the difficulty has been the difference Once this Is established smug an( j 0 f lcn devious road that 
words referring to bis birth and to between (he literal sense of the see a lit! le deeper into a « t,^t#- «m 0 » n 


1 iinatly “aiiagogical”. Ui^,^ ^^“’.hJcomet as the 

M.'tc u.,.. of i lie u U | M i m n ll{sl ./i^j reference to the Lomet 
Hu I'asi moral life uhe Wrf&itt ^er or to the British uSl of 
I'lomlii) which, lot ftSrKLSsl vertical flight or lo iht 
ii prewipiMxsv, Dante’s m i as the first turbo-prop liner . 

on the other hand, which. BbEJ" American angle alone, it is 
other than Morally, would bSJS,! -Jd wmprebensive piece of 
vem ol the wiujfi 8Q F 

prc-ccho his future redan^-lW' 

" anagoge Dame’? jcur^ U qWXRD. Aeroplanes of 
lype of Ins future; the soul illustrated by Donald 
.ho t.illiliii 2 n, Of-Iheir ^ ^ gS «• 

Pondering the typolcn I L explains clearly what the 

( nmmedht, the author ZT-mbewd aircraft of the corn- 
profound mvesligatioD oftfrrt fTiwrc like what fhey could do 
.ion of biblical 4^, led lo .heir 

Dante inherited. Thau is MoS j 0 f the types are 

brought him face to teo. S^SEJjLcnled by drawings which 
existential validity of bi- without too close allen- 

herein reside the ongbut.; j,.»II 
chullenge of the wort Tfi 
Professor R. P. C. Hue* h and Arcbilecttire 
Arc we not today, in sofin uj I^rdmas, John. Pre-C/«.w/Va/. From 
t>,fX'logy, accepting ii bw-i* rr e i c to Archaic Greece. 186pp. 
quite different from diov^; n .j rcaf | j’s 6d. 
duced ihe ancient wrilentoa l ’ [ Style an j Civiliza- 
PUcy saw m typology i»r^#lK? ne "' 5e[l * - hlurb 

Ciotl’s wonderful acSit) k t.Sfl M . to quo e Ihe publisher s Wurta, 
boih extraordinary p£w Jilerprcls the important styles l 
cxiru ordinary lutfilmenii afefopean art in the broadest context 
simply ns wi I netting to civilization and thought of 

icr without fattn". la this particular 

prediction or fullllmeni however, the fragmentary 

In the field of Daak ?iof»E re |jf ie evidence does not allow 
work is no mere recowinx-K an interpretation, and what we 
textual or conceptual ai»^'K[uo art-history of Greek lands 
is in itself a work of lypol»f ihe Stone Age to (somewhat 
ing new and convincing ^'^bdiiogjy) the year 480 b.c. This 
in which the Bible and HmR ^ conceivable sense what the 

ion people would call a 


the coming of his descendant, there Conunedia and the I i krai sense of of t'hc Comedy's power s^: 
arc resonances which evoke the Ihe psalm expounded In the Letter as . rationale of its address. HJ<? 
redemptive hisiory of Christ, a pattern of interpretation. Hut the to the render". 


from the Aphrodite of Lerna to 
rhiao Boy, with a side glance 
r Etniscans and the Scythians. 

Sr book is nicely produced and 
(in black-and-white) are 
jtoMiWo-goodness archaeologi- 
Iphotographa with no arty gim- 


INVISIBLE GRACES ”° " 

William T. Noon, S.J. : Poetry and Prayer. 354pp. Rutgers University Press (Transatlantic Book St. n ^g. Peter. Architecture: Action 
. . ...... Pltfii. 96po. Studio Vista. 


No one is likely lo open a book with 
Ihis title without prejudging the pos- 
sibilities of the subject. There is, for 
example, an obvious sense in which 
prayer and poetry might to a former 
generation have seemed closely 
related in tho category of the 
sublime; It is not difficult to see the 
stunted and insinuating religiosity 
and the critical incompetence of such 
a view. Father William Noon is more 
empirical; he sets out lo investigate 
what religious people say about 
prayer and what poets say about 
poetry, Evidently it wouki be pos- 
sible to have a piece of writing which 
was a poem-, and a verbal prayer at 
the same time; this, of colirse, is not 
his point. He is after some deeper 
connexion, if perhaps it should exist, 
and wishes to discuss what certain 


Wulkin will seem at least lo non- 
Christian readers like wading 
through glue. 

Father Noon’s own solution is 
based on a study of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins and of W. I). Yeats. 
He is sympathetic lo Put her Hopkins, 
but perhaps wit bout grasping cer- 
tain weaknesses in Hopkins’s posi- 
tion: the reasons for his profound 
psychic disturbance (al which we can 
at least intelligently guess), the degree 
of his need for recognition, or the 
imperialistic loyalties which seem to 


did not have 7 ncWjM*''- *** Studio Vista. 

mcmd year master at the 

min inside the Association* takes a 

noe ns a re more easily sta«i citfcs, pre-fabricalcd, 

pous, lie morcci. j fc&jc.aod disposable homes ; the 

‘ m ’ , ,i.k (^■c Worabic ” ^ehitechirc of the 

The best part ot to ro°inj >u d buildings shaped 

strange, interesting Mkty the needs of human activity 
strange, interesting P” Mp. -.HIs. text is disturbing and 
Jones’s Anaihemato. by Ae next cehiury words 

P’alhcr Noon is “house and ' , home , ’ 

ing. His essay an entirely new meaning, 

is acceptable, wougn of bizarre iMustra- 


SCIENCE STORIES 

KfeiTH Gordon Irwin : The Romance of Physics. Illustrated by 

Anthony RavielM. 240pp. Weidenfela and NIcolaon. 30a. 


modern waters have said of the fun- ality ; poetry, prayer and profundity 
qamental spiritual sanctions they of learning were the surface pheno- 
nave attached to. -human experience, mena of a single deep pattern of dis- 
This is neutral ground. The inquiry turbance., In the case of Hopkins 


is spectacularly difficult, and perhaps even a religious man might admit 
impossible w ithout, social and poli- that the poetry was the most worth- 


imperialistic loynitics which seem to lightly thee with _^.fi^HvJW-o(cities envisaged by the 
have played hell with his happiness mode; his study o the 1920a and 1930s. 

in Dublin. Hopkins’s achievement plain nnd reasonim .cqme quite as 

as a poet lx very .great. Almost the Jones’s poetry aw ■ JJ . « .tope that the 

one subject, though, on which he can he takes on an iiu“" e^or ffje 200us will keep 

tench us nothing is the relationship fty. ■ ' and dtlight as well as 

of poetry and prayer. One must not One is 

be deceived by his elaborate ration- pray er (a s,ick $ John. w-. u u nrt - r 
ality; poetry, prayer and profundity t ji[ c ) have to do ^JSBkdiig. 280on T}Inmlo 0 vL-! 
of learning were the surface pheno- Poel } ry can be and Nj ^W^Diitribut^by^w, 1 ^ 8 JgJ 
mena of a single deep pattern ol dis- language can be and ntr0 S® l5 t>^ .. ■ . w Alien, 

turbajice., Jn the case of Hopkins i n tonsil V and with » ^ - A 


Dr/ Uwin’s botik. is ’mcant to ;epcou- 
rage dn. appetite foi* science- in the- 
yoLing find shotild do sib. In foriq it 
is a. selective historical sketch, mostly 

• of experiments and the scientists \Vho 
did, or suggested them, from Ardhi- 
mbdes to Enrico Form}, taken, as the 
key figure in nuclear energy, with 
Einstein, before him, o? its initiator 
on the plane of ideas, Dr, liwlh 
writes well and simply about tbe prin- 
ciples tlmt the experiments helped to. 
establish: in these terms he could 
hardly be bettered, and Anthony; 

• Ravielli’s drawings are both useful 
and pkasan(. ’ 

, One should not perhaps expect his- ‘ 
torical scholarship as Well. Df- Irwin 
.has a weakness’ .for- good stores, 
whether substanli.atcd or ,noE . ^The 
device of choosing key figures leads 


at times to distortion: thus Sir John 
Cockcroft < misspell) and E. T. S. 
Walton Iri Cambridge 'are bracketed 
with E. O. Lqwrence. in California as 
having. “ first " accelerated protons 
with (by implication) the same kind 
of machine : whereas Cockcroft and 
Walton flfsi demonstrated the. equiv- 
alence of mass and energy, and Law- 
rence invented the .,lype . qf. rpaphjne 
which has ever since been mpst usexi 
In nuclear. research,; It may also coine 
as a surprise in Britain’ to rend thdt 
11 at the beginning .of World War .p, 
English phy-sicists , . . were asked 
;.-i . lo develop a military practical 
system 6f aircraft detection The 
original home radar chain, protecting 
the Thames estuary and the home, 
counties^ '' was complete "! eighteen 
months befote vthe war and : was 
miuiarily practical, - - 'i . 


Heal criticisms which Father Noon 
does not employ, but is not to be 
rejected out of hand ( 


while. When .Father Noon speaks 
of the three invisible graces of Hop- 
kins's faith in God, in himself, and 




■ aether »• 

rejected outot band. " ; 7. h’oST T 9 

•\ As a literary.; critic Father Noon ’ m his poetry, he is referring perhaps the w hole nature on" ^ ™n$e w.Ide over 

is careful and successful u» is wit to a sinele ernce. nnn/^Jved as cups, door 


^ U some of the 
SWi 0h« ' ban wen 


is careful and successful. He is well t0 » single grace. be conceived aS Ljjjtosl- 

rcad, has Matthew Arnold and Auer- In his treatment of Yeats Father a lively grojn ot if"; ^ & 
bach's Mimesis at his fingertips— as Noon is. pot constricted by his own in the subject c ]usi« 
■it is proper he should— and has a P°. s ' l * on faith; at the same time but it is 1 p5[L er ftofr* 
scatter ot learning which seems pecu- or l e feels that his tolerance is con- final essay r colle^!.d 
llnrly Catholic and in which Joyce, ?e‘ous, irrelevant, a little palromz- speaking w ' a ' dmn ,gniW, 
for example, .might have recognized M Without poetic blight, YeRts’s they are to jf r h<y ^ 
a Jesuit. He takes the view that both 8m survived the refusal of religious worm ; pe‘« ea sie»- 
prayer and' 'poetry exerdse a contem- faith. Without surrender of one’s they wouio .j 


Noon is pot constricted by his own 
position of faith ; at the same time 
one feels 1 that his tolerance is con- 
scious, irrelevant, a little patroniz- 
ing. " Without poetic blight, YeRts's 


a Jesuit. He takes the view that both *’»«' survived the refusal of religious 
prayer sndpoetry exerdse a contem- faith, Without surrender of one’s 

nlofliu l ..... ■ C.liL 'A • .. If, 


plative faculty which lqight other- own faith, one may highly credit " — * <-| 

.tyiSd. decay, through disuse, but he ^cat^ for his survival.” This con- 'Tj 

shows decent anxiety' not to blur the ceivtratioft on Yeats’s formal accept- o'"ar 

distinctions between these very dif- ance or non-acceptance of “faith" i a terza. . - i 

ferpnt activities. Still, his . first long surely misses the point about him. td;tor 
ohapters pa prayer, mysticism and Yeats’s troubles and possibilities lished Fra ugr.^u r 
.poetry in general make stiff reading ; were determined bv the dilfi- m anoscrittl " e Ila [j a n ir 3 ? 

a n d Ahar- cult birthright of the Protestant t.4,500) the 
. ,per tfo.almentqf- these subjects y^uld- gentry ascendancy, in Ireland ngad Sea Sc«V ' a-iw 
'•'wSuhc j^i^ccr- with which lie' had Identified. TocC j ha? 

What kind of humanly decent ehm 

-• V- ^ B^mpnd and IE.:!. • faith’ could Yeats have hud that he non and com , - ^ 


pbttery, and 
^jca| Instruments, and 
torn this 
?A v [Pe' Grandpa^ 

Wjfi : ^ S8die Cup. 

every 

had. -hi 

^grandfather’s 

& a mus - 
ft l ha:ve a 




and: if, as it 

nable to dis- 
ity be- 
antcontrl* 
Q|y, sWch as 
>9uben .Glass 


Savage, Guorue. The Art and 
A ntiqnes Restorers Handbook. 
142pp. Barrie ami Rock! iff. 25s. 
This is r fourth impression of a 
severely practical little book which 
makes no concessions to the woolly- 
headed but takes us along inexorably 
from Abrasives to Zebrawood, and 
gives us first-class advice on every 
page. The only dungcr about the 
author's expertise is that amateurs 
of the more ham-fisted variety might 
be tempted to embark upon extensive 
repairs without seeking further ad- 
vice. There is, of course, a great gulf 
between restoration and cleaning and 
for most of us the advice about the 
best materials lo use— -and to use with 
caution— merely to remove dirt, is 
the most valuable part of Ihe book. 
There is also a great deal of know- 
ledge which enables one to detect for- 
geries or early repairs — for instance, 
how many of us were aware that gim- 
let-headed screws were not intro- 
duced until the Great Exhibition of 
>851, and that a machine-cut nail 
was not on the market before about 
1790? 

Biography nnd Memoirs 

Caley, Georoe. Reflections on the 
Colony of New South Wales. Edited 
by J. E. B. Currey. 239pp. Angus 
and Robertson. £2 10s. 

George Caley was a self-taught botan- 
ist whom Sir Joseph Banks, at his 
own expense, sent to New South 
Wales in 1800. Caley spent the next 
ten years in the colony, sending home 
to bis patron, as welt as botanical 
specimens, lengthy letters and Reflec- 
tions ; on his return, Banks gave him 
a pension of £50 a year for life. 
Caley’s scientific knowledge was 
limited and his contribution lo 
botanical knowledge was quickly 
overshadowed by that of his contem- 
porary, Robert Brown; nevertheless, 
he was a diligent if oddly secretive 
collector. In character he was eccen- 
tric: obstinate, conceited, and testy; 
as Banks remarked, “ Had he been 
a gentleman, he would have been shot 
long ago in a duel ". One of the most 
interesting aspects of this generally 
interesting book is its illustration, 
.through the scores of letters ex- 
changed, of Banks's forbearing, 
almost egalitnrian, patience in deal- 
ing with his prickly protdgl (One 
puzzle: why the misleading title-page, 
suggesting the book is merely an edi- 
tion of Calcy's Reflections ? Tho 
title, on the spine—' 11 George Caley, 
Naturalist and Explorer "—is much 
more opt.) 

History 

Alexandrowicz. c. H. An Intro- 
duction to the History of the Ldw 
of Nations in the East Indies ( 1 6th . 
17th and 18th centuries). 259pp. 
Oxford: Qnrcndon P,ress. £2 8s. 
The author may have something new • 
to say for those w>ho arc unfamiliar 
with the basic collections of treaties 
between European and Aslan prin- 
cipals, such as those published by 
Bilke in Portuguese (188J-87) and 
by Hearcs in Dutch (1907-55); but 
historians who are familiar with 
these compilations will not find that 
this work contains anything start- 
lingly new. 

Barton, D. B. a History of Tin 
Mining and Smelting In Cornwall,. 
302pp. Truro: Bradford; Barton. 

’ £3 * 

Its Cornish publishers claim that this 
’ is the first full history of the county's 
famous tfn industry. The mining, of 
:■ course, is traceable back to pre- 
Christian limes’ bu t the book is chiefly 
concerned with the past 130 years 
' and-, the melancholy story of the 
reduction of the Cornish tin trade, by 
foreign competition, almost tp extinc- 
tion, , Two facts which .emerge hre, 
first, that tin Was quite subsidiary 
to copper ddring much of Cornwall's 
mining history and, second, that 
Use tin mines were rarely profitable 
to The investors. ; It was always a 
. lottery, and the prizes few. 

Buckingham. Christopher. Lyddon ’ 
a Parish History. 98pp. Lyddon: 

, Thomas Becket Books, Wellington 
;’ • House. ■ ; ’ • 

■ This Kentish village between Dover 


5? r i L «4 n rc er u ^ rom ‘K early dale which comments cogently by implica- 
. a 7, n 'hese and other sources, lion on our strange, mercantile eul- 
printea and unprinted, Mr. Bucking- lure. The photograph, he declares, 
nam bases his history of the village, is " a necessity of the Age of Real- 
extendmg from the making of the ism ". Industry has replaced the 
Roman road to the opening of the Church in the role ot’ patron, and 
Kent coalfield and today's expansion photography is its “favourite art 
when Lyddon is becoming “much form " because of j Is" intrinsic itia bi- 
loo busy and over-built “. Essen- lily to lie ". But is our age mure 
nally local in appeal, the book is realistic than any other, and cannot 
issued in a limited edition of 700 photography lie with greater convie- 
copies. tion than any other medium ? At 

least no one can deny that it "■ offers 
Chibnall. A. C. (Editor). Early Tux - ap enormous opportunity for theexcr- 
aiion Returns. 189pp. Bucking- cjsc and dissemination of bad taste ". 
hamshke Record Society. The taste of tbe selectors for this 

The levy of Fifteenths and Tenths y o ! u * l,e is 8°°d on the whole but one 
on movable commodities was a chief wR with a sense of accidie that so 


source of taxation revenue from the muc h talent, technique, enthusiasm. 
Middle Ages down to early Stuart anc ^ effort must be spent today on 
times. Mr. Chibnall's transcript (in lfie vas |» unrealistic "industry'’ of 
translation from the Latin) of one of persuading everyone to spend their 
Ihe earliest extant returns, that for restricted purchasing power on a ple- 
Buckinehamshire in 1332. has a l " ora goods. 


Buckinghamshire in 1332, has a 
special interest because it supplies 
details of those .possessions on which 


Religion 


the tax was levied. Some things were Lewis, C. G. Tibetan Venture. Forc- 
always exempt: the gentry, for word by Sachevercll Sitwell. 191pp. 
example, paid no tax on their armour, Robert Hale, 21s. 
nor the workers on the tools of their It would be well if every candidate for 
trade, included is a glossary of the Holy Orders were to follow the ex- 
surnames and their meaning, in one ample of the author of this book by 
or two cases conjectural. spending the interval between leav- 

_ . «.*%«*» ing the university and entering a thco- 

Davies. Alun (Editor). Modern logical college in gaining al first hand 
European History 1494-1788. 39pp. some knowledge of other great world 
Hjstoriea 1 Association. 5s. faiths. After Cambridge Mr. Lewis 

Classified lists, with brief appraisals, spenl some month* living and wovk- 
of recommended books for the study ing with the Tibetan re f llgeeS a , the 
of the history of Europe from 1494 to young Lamas’ Home School at Dal- 
1788. The pamphlet, No. 68 in the housie ; during the vacations travoll- 
Historical Associations senes for j ng ( 0 Rangoon, Singapore, Assam, 
students, supersedes the similar one Delhi. He lived hard, worked 
issued in 1953. hard, and read hard, and made 

r „ friends wherever he went. He has 

journalism written with an engaging simplicity 

Marland. Michael. Following the [ n lucid prose of What he saw and 
News. 172pp. Chatto and Windus. heard ; his pages enable the reader to 
15s. follow what is primarily a spiritual 

Ft is not easy lo give young readers an progress. His straightforward corn- 
overall view of (he workings of the parison between the Christian faith 
press, but Michael Marlnnd has been which lie holds so firmly and Ihe 


conspicuously successful. In. Follow- Buddhism which he observed in 
Ing the News he has presented in a theory nnd practice combines toler- 
way which is neither over-idealistic ance with perception. He found the 
nor censorious the problems of pro- Tibetans far move aware than west- 
ducing a newspaper. He has pointed enters of the power of mind and 
oul pitfalls and given examples of spirit ; they accept quite hnpplly as 
good and bad reporting, inviting true and normal occurrences which 
students of journalism to analyse the west regard as supernatural and 
what they read and form their own therefore reject as false. He conjee 
standards. 


own fairly well, though he rarely 
matches the quality of the photo- 
graphs, some of which arc stunningly 
good. 

Roolks, Mary. Prospect of Erne. 

253pp. Belfast: Mullun. 10s. 6d. 

A study of the islands and .shores of 
Lough Erne, in County Fermanagh, 
which embraces the history and arch- 
aeology of the region, its folklore and 
its wild life, as well as the condition 
of the people. Mrs. Rogers evidently 
writes out of an intimate knowledge 
ns well as from wide reading. She 
includes a glossary and bibliography 
as well as maps and illustrations, 
many of these last showing the curi- 
ous carved stone figures still found 
in the region. 

Simpson, Colin. The Viking Circle. 

366pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton. 

£2 15s. 

This ii a professional’s book, written 
by a tourist for tourists, not only 
those whose good fortune it will b© 
to follow in the author’^ footsteps, 
but also the would-bes who may 
never get there in person, but like 
to read a.IL about it. Its lively, 
informative, and unburdensomc per- 
sonal narrative is addressed with 
sure aim lo lovers of the picturesque, 
the educative, and sometimes the 
nationally quaint. Mr. Simpson, 
with the help of various tourist 
boards, has visited six countries. 
Denmark, Greenland, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Iceland, and 
made good use of his time in each. 
Topography, history, flora and 
fauna, a-rtihi lecture, art, hotels, 
drinking habits, suioides and sex, all 
get a showing— so effect a surface 
showing, but a-t sixty pages a 
country, with a defined audience in 
view, there is nothing wrong with 
that. In ’general Mr. Simpson has 
done his homework zestfully and 
with competence. The Viking Circle 
is excehently illustrated, with eighty- 
six pages of photographs, including 
thirty-two in colour, and seven 
maps. 


lures that the neglect of meditntion, 


In an excellent section he stresses contemplation and silence may ex- 
the need for honesty, pointing out the plain some of the observed short- 
essential difference between news and comings of Christianity in the west, 
views : e.g., what events the paper c ,,. 

writes up and how it angles them. It ~. 0c !, al ® tu 

is a sad but undisputed fact that A Study of Contemporary Ghana. 


human suffering has popular appeal, 
and Michael Marland points out the 
unhappiness and harm that is often 
cniised to ordinary people by callous 


Volume II : Some Aspects of Social 
Structure. Edited by Walter Bir- 
mingham, I. Neustadt and E. N. 
Omaboe. 271 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
£2 10s. 


publicity. But he adds a timely warp-. *z jus. 

ing. The people who pay the pennies Whereas tne first volume . of this 
hold the power. If they disapprove study dealt with tho economy of 
strongly enough to stop buying a Ghana, this one is concerned with 
paper they can put it out of business, population problems, including the 
Many teenagers toy with the idea effects of education and urban . life 

of journalism as a career at some P n J L^ lt -°|5S r pal if r 2L to ii*. e 

time or other. This book gives them : contributory are pH sjraialists, 

a fair picture of the many sides of pbanaiatv.ftnd expatriate. The edi- 
□ lilting together a paper arid a nutn- for . s intention, however. Is. that :the 
her of statistics on subject mailer,, volume shqukf have a- wtder appeal 
space and distribution useful for as * W° r * ot reference for P u *jli c 
readers of all noes. • ' . ■ ■ servants, dniver^ty staff aod stu- 

e B dents, teachers in training colleges, . 

Natural History 1 and In the sertiqr, years of secondary 

t awhpncf R n The Place In ihe Schools “ It; Is an, extremely detailed ’ 


A stretch of forest in Ontario 


to be. valuable, to anyone seeking 
the facts' on' which to base ah assess- 
ment. of modern 'Ghana.' ' In parti- 


■ , , _ . * „ mem. oi muueru vjuaua, ■ iu jwii- 

becomes a weekend rei rea t for Mr. cu | arj ftt ^j s period. of change nnd 
Lawrence and gives him a djunio dimcultyi it shouW be a most useful 
study tlhc .creatures pt the Wild, His gyjj e those charged with. the task 
interest runs to the insects as well as planning the new, post-Nkrnmah 
the hears and racoons.* Some ot his 


foe bears and racoons.* Some of jus Ghana. 

writing, like the vegetation ot hl$ ; 

forest, can be lush but there are some Travel nnd Topography ■■ 
welt-observed moments when be Far well, acQttQB. ; A w nnd- A ust ra- 
turns from general descriptions to H a on Highway ■' One. Edited by 

actual encounters in and around his Brian McArdle. 127pp. Nelson, 

cabin. B ,0s - ’ 1 ’ 

Photography 


Lavishly illustrated . ■ with , photo- 
graphs from a variety of sources, this 


HerdeO, Walter {Editor). Photo- book describes a route of; almost 
eraphis '67. 276pp. Zurich: Wal- 8,000 miles along Highway ; One. 
ter Herdeo. The Graph Is Press. (" there is no longer highway ob the 
' London :■ Constable. £o. globe whicji starts nbf'fh of .C.glrns, 

Printed in .Switzerland, this is the fn Queensland aruf paSses thtoiigb 
second Issue of lavishly produced every state except Tasmania, and 
annual of advertising photography, every capital city except CanberVa 
With text In English, .Gennaiii and and Hobart on its vyay to parwin. 
French. It contains 985 illustrated The author’ has attempted not so 
items selected from some 1 J ,000 en- much R guide-bp ok as “ the ' full pra- 
iries sent jn front 26 countries— adyer- file of a nation ■ Ir is never easy to 
tisements, booklets, - posters, calen- read continuously a t<|Xt which is on 


Henry Wolf, who has made a name modern farmer . is . gene rq t ions 
in tbe United States as an art direc- rejnoyed. frdm the subsistence level 
tor contributes h lively! introduction • of peasint life ") the atilhor holds his 


REPRINTS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 

The following have recently ap- 
peared in new editions: A History 
of the Church In England by John 
R. H. Moorman (460pp., A. and C. 
Black, 35s,); it first appeared in 1953, 
and this edition has been revised In 
order to bring it up lo date : A Dic- 
tionary of Geography by W. G. 
Moore (246pp., A. and C. Black, 
30s.) ; it was first published in 1949 by 
Penguin : James Fenlmore Cooper by 
James Grossman (292pp. Stanford 
University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press, £2- 12s,); - first 
published in J 949 by William Sloane 
Associates: The Basuto by Hugh. 
Ash'toni (359pp. Published for the 
International African Institute ’ by 
Oxford University Press, £2 5s.); it 
first appeared, in 1952 .and the. new 
1 edition has been revised covering the . 
developments nnd changes down to 
1966, when Basutoland achieved inde- 
pendence as Lesotho : The Nature 
and Function of International Orga- '. 
id zd tion by Stephen S. Goodspeed 
(733pp. Oxford Unjversity Press. 
£3)i which first appeared in 1959: 
illustrations and Proofs of the Prhici-. 
pie of Population by Francis Place, 
edited by Norman E. Himes (354pp.' 
Alien and Unwin! £3 (Os.), first pub* 
lished In 1930: The Achievement of 
Greece -by WlUiam Chase. Green 
(334pp... Allen nnd Unwin. 
£2 12s. 6d>), first published in 
I £23' by - Harvard - University 
PresS : . Malay an Safari by Charles 
Shuttlewoylh ( 1 56pp; Phoenix H oiise . 
30s.), ‘first '..published in 1965: 
Crhhe and. ihe Social Structure by 
John! Barron Mays (256pp, Faber and 
; Faberi;.35;) ; it was first published in 
I963^pba the new. edition has. been 
brought up to dale: Common-Sense 
Compost Making by Maye E. Bntcc 
with a foreword by L. F. Ea'sterbrook 
(95pp.. Faber and Fnber. 1 2s. 6d.) I 
: it' first 1 Appealed in 1946 :• the new 
edition has been revised by Lady 
Eve • Balfour : : In Witch- Bound 
Africa, by. Frank H. Mel land (316pp. 
Frank Cass.; £4. 4s.), which was first 
published in 1923 ; Epitaph to Indirect 
Rule by Ntieyong U. Akpan (204pp. 
Frank Cass, £2 2s.), first published 
in 1956. * 

We regret tVibtt in cur May 2S supple- 
ment on Children's Books we gave the 
price df the. dunrteriy Books for Your 
Children ns 7s. It in fact costs Is. per. 
issue: 
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Nottinghamshire Education Committee 


ioiaege ijmramiiN 

From the 1st September, 1967, the following Colleges of Further 
Education wllf require the services of chartered librarians on 
AP3 (£l,22G-£ 1,435). 

Beeston College, near Nottingham (book stock 8,100) 

Newark Technical College (book stock 5,200) 

North Nottinghamshire College. Worksop (book stock 10,500) 

The libraries in colleges are integrated with the County Library 
service and all books are centrally ordered, processed and cata- 
logued. It Is proposed that the newly appointed librarians, 
together with other College librarians, shall co-operate closely 
particularly for book selection and information work. 

All College librarians will be supported by at least one full-time 
assistant. Their prime responsibility will be for the selection and 
maintenance of book stock, assistance to staff and students and 
the development of the work of the library. 

Further parcicufai-s and application forms may be obtained from 
the County Librarian, County Hail, West Bridgford, Nottingham, 
before 13th July, 1967. 

A. R. DAVIS, 

Clerk of the County Council. 


NewcnstlB upon Tyne Education Committee 

COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

(Propossd Polytechnic) 

INFORMATION SCIENCE 

(Lccturer/Scnlur Lecturer) 

Applications arc invited for u post in the Department of Librarianship. 
The successful applicant will be expected to nssist in the teaching for 
h C.N.A.A. Degree Course in Information Science which, if approved, 
will begin in September, 1 963 , and also in relation to the present 
Library Association Part 11 examination, in the Held of special 
library administration. The appointment will boon Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer grade depending upon age, iiunlilicutiotis ami experience. 


Stiltin' settles : 

Lecturer: 

Senior Lecturer : 


£ 1 , 875 — £ 2,140 
£ 2 , 140 — £ 2.380 


Applications To nma nd further del nils are available from the Principal, 
College of Commence, College Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, I. 


OLDHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Applications arc invited for 

(a) one PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
and 

(b) two ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

Post (ft) is n new one ti rising from u rcalloculiun of duties concerning 
slock* control unci reference services. Applicants must be Chartered Librarians. 
An appointment will be mude within grade A.P .3 until the etui of the Govern- 
ment's period of severe restraint when the salary will be in accordance with 
A .P. 4 . (£ 1,435 to £ 1.665 p.n.). 

Posts (bl are also subject to the present economic restrictions. They arc 
at present graded A.P. 1/2 btiL are subject also to the minimum salary for 
'Chartered Librarians t£l ,060 p.n.l and appointment within the grade. A 
salary of A.P. L or 2 or 3 will be applicable when restrictions nre lifted. 

Applications with (he nnmes o’r two persons to whom reference may be 
made should reach, the Director, Oldham Public Libraries, Union Street, 
Oldham, not later than 12 th July, 1967 . Further details on, application. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

. J; department librarians; hip,;. : 

Applications in invited froth auliahlyJ qualMocI pafibns for tippolnunim't to tha ilndar- 
manttoned puiti. “ha Collage Ira aonlor Institution loncantratlni on dd|rpa and flml profes- 
sional court w and Is accommodMad In. a new building. 

FE/ Id Ij. Principal Lecturer. Applicants should ha Cftarcerad Librarians who fevo hid 
sonior experience In llbrariai or In ■ school of llbrarlanshlp, and should be prepared u lecture 
on library or* mint ion and administration and coordinate the work of Othar lecturers In theie 
topics. ■ 

PE/ 163 . Senior Lecturer. Applicants .should be Chartered Librarians or Assacletss bl the 
Infd mta ol Information Scientists who Mv« had senior ■xparienco Inspedel llbi-srlps, and ihouid 
be prepared to lecture on the administration of spoclel libraries. Information 'iterate end re- 
trieval, end tha literature and, librarlanihipiof adentlftc or technical subjects. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISI-’.MKNTS 

RATES 5 .v. ;\ line tmiiiiniuiii lt»>. ». bn\ mmiln-rx 2 s. 

SL‘iui-ilihp 1 ii.v £3 5 .s. an nn.li. I 3 is]tlii> t -4 ;m null 

OKDEHS anti Hon Kcplin tu*. I'lusMltol Aviwtir-ciiwii' Ife-tviiiuivsu. l'lu* 
I'imcs Literary Suppk-iiwni. I’t intuit: Muu-.e Siiii.m-. I hiuImii. I \ .4 
CLNir.il 20011 . twin. 31 X lVIev 2 i. 2 h 22 » 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
LIBRARIANS 


u ubrarians librarians 

h SI , J i ON DON BOROUGH OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

M M I US criLLfoV^I ' ^uaVPRINO . Oowef Sited. W.C.I, 

Rodiioti^f Hu. HaVI b Kll NtJ us vacancfe f.ir LIBKAKV ASSISTANTS. 

I Hut vu'^ 1 ' 4 » eSAju ' P° DL,C L, i\, to Ihc under- J- fll,n WJ " h,l >' lc ** ff under 181 by HO 

v . ..wrrAnoNS sre Imto* > or lfc - unou Ut«L mrti protects of promtafoit i.. higher 

nr. , ... ‘i* 1 to- AmuJ... POS1S:— made rKIn* to l*W». Graduate will not be con- 
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I tiirlVu ,pil: 5 R 'tb 1 Ql "X ' PUBLIC LIBRARIES Salary scale tMKi (slight 

IUKaky \WlSrA\r* ,,, Vli «« imTHI!* sre Inshol (<w lh >- UB<kt ' in U 10 . with prowr 

■’•'"'""m. IV '«-di ^ffslSSs-- trrmJc rising to UfeO. C 

l '.uv i\p, t | v , Kl a^^.SSr HfFERENCE LIBRARIANS, shlrrcd for these PML 

;1 w , fCI , M ' u> £1*510. ApplkwhMu. wiving. 

Illinium- Iuh »* A* mn'iUlSTANT LIBRARIANS. A.P. nml library etporitnee, 

.. wh.Hd «nd/.K mn*<rci 


UBRARIANS 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
Oowef Sircci. W.C.I, 

Jus vacancfrs f.ir LIBKAKV ASSISTANTS. 


UBRARIANS 

BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
, COLDFIELD 

„ “RANCH LIBRARIAN 
-C'ULOREN'Jj librarian 
- R L,nR ' RV assistant 

r,ON ? arc f*niscd from suliably 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER. 
MANCHESTER. 13 
PUBLICATIONS OFK1CCK IN THE 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 

A MHJMCAN BOOKS. NEW. OLD, OUT OF 
■«»- l*RINT.— For any bouk you it am lust wilit 
to USA V BOOKS. 8 A-J 2 T. fclhlt Aunuir. Kv-go 

Pwfc. New York Ctiy^.Y.^lJ?^. 

ANTIQUE MAI’S. Conipi-ilrfvc price*.— Art 
Dh rribuiloti. Rl HlghSiiccr^Aiiwrjham^ 


'XU . 8 ’ , 510. XliNkartau. Hiving detail* of age. iilucnilou, minllllod pcry>n, r«r ihc ohuic iwi'iilons sslary RtaiSTRAU S DEI'ARTMEN T T9UOKS PURCHASED Fronting I lAiiIuuii-i to 

1 1 iimi > im:„ a fjdt |H, »(, i?^iria ASSISTANT L1BRAR]ANS. A.P nml library e merle nee. if any. ami runtiea of L 1 ) * l 5 ordan l r wl,h N.I.C. L’brnrlanV Siik. Cnni- .nl.! !'J L A , r * t,N S art- Invlied from honour* grad- D whtile lihrarirs. I can call nnywlrcrc In Mil* 

Ai-i-I , l,,,m tell S 16- vvhnol nnd/.tr emnlnycr to wh..m rcfc-eiice may WMu ng .Mltry. mill be dcicrmlned by quaHIIca- a " L ! “' ,labl >' ‘lirallficd pertortg for ihls counrry. I’anlcubrly warned arc #ew of »M nutia- 

>h«’d lv 8,1 ln * W® i IBRARMNS. A.P. I tt«5 nwde - sh..uldjbe teni_ro ihc librarian. ,io « and evrericnce. " ^ mVT'n. /' r 'P'*>rv^c cvrienc- deairuble. Salary jincn and Jumna la and book* bo in id In leirlief — 

r ■ J tv f T J:: I'K Wncfc} 1 *, •• tS» CIULDBEN s LIBRA BOROUGH OF M APC[ jFSFIFTTT apMnimenii will he MtUect to ihc Nulonal ess ft “nM.'i L’-^ 0 l^jr-IInc 12.170). Pkvuc »jl« to R. Q. Buoih. Jlic faille. Nni* 

WiLBV. .nW. . r..im xwvuun yp MftLUtwitLU »K«e of CMbm of SuVEe. uk mrttlnn m.soon a* lumlblc. on^AVye. Hertford. 

'“HI 1 1lkc\ ycjfuxA ,U^ K h w IM brim flail lUfinc* pariitiiuu* ^ ^ PUBLIC LIRR ARY uf ihe Local fhu»nwiMi a.^- •■Ilhiilani and mwillc at Ion fceniw irriHnmhT.< T^nnyk? -m.. — _ — . - a . - : a- 


L AKKNAKVONSH 1 KE LDUt At IdN 
COM Mill EE 

C ArKNAHVONSHIUI-. tril'Nn I IIIIIAIIV 
Al‘1'1 It Al U»N.s .in- iiniied r 11.1111-1,11 

I. il-i.irjiuw 1i-i |Iil full. » m mil I'li** IS- 

ASS IS I ,\N I Ct iL'N IV 1 1 UK AH I \N. S.,l.n v 
wale. Al’.J. it 1.4 It [u 1 1 Mil |ier iiiiiimni 

L \ lALnl.L'l It S.ilnr* mt.iIc. I.R-rjiun\ 
SpcLinl Se:ilc HI . I Mill LI U* p.-i nniiuiiii 

MHi'DlS lllllt MOAN. S.i Inry vale. I il-r.i- 
linn-.' Sreilul Seale ItlJMi in n.4«'. per anmimi 
t omineiieliiu s.dun a<.cnr0iiiH in «|iinlllte .itlmi- 
llilel l-XierldHt. A kni>*i led|<e lit \\ i-leil is lei|ilire-il 
Inr III) nnsiy. 

Furl her p.-riiiulnrs .mil (orlli-. i-f .l|*illealii-ii 
■ ■bl.iiiuble fii’ul tile Director i>( Ldiiciiiin. ( nutiiv 
Fdui.nl. hi I nin es, l aslle Siu-e-l. lael iiai toil 
Cl. -slug dale'. 33"d July. 1%?. 

"car L I ON URBAN DI?llilCT 
COUNCIL 

Al’l’DIN I MF.N I - nl SEN IOK I HIM Alt \ 
ASMS r AN F (t‘H|I.DHEN‘S I.JHKARVi 
AIT'LlCA 1 1> >NS ale inelled I’T die apiiuiiil- 
iiie-m »l a SI. Nil JK t.iim.AKV ASSIM AnI lr.un 
|ier Mills leidi sniiaMs esp.rieuCe' for die ubo\i- 
-i PP* ■Jiiinicni Miiie'li llhvltt* upee'iiil respitsIWI.I) 
for children's lihrury ami. 

The- *ylan mil he In aixuhLmn: ts fill ihe Libra- 
rian Grade, llliisllllllul II. ’’ll Pe-r ulinu.n. die 
IHilnl i*f L -niiV It- he- delcrmlncd by die- espei .ei’ec 
und ilii.illllejilisiu nf ihe Hpnlie.im. 

'Ihe- HPPiiflUiiiem will he subievl It* the Nii'l-ulal 
Seliemc nl CoiiUlilwnx nf Sen lee. Mu LuCnl 
OuVe-riiiiieiii SupeTuiinuailein Acts and n. ihe 
sainkiLiury pawlnn of a niedic.il e^aniiiiiunin. flu- 
anp.jhirmeni will he lemilnablc by one mio'iiIiS 
no i in in willing mi cither tide- 
Applioulorts naming age. i-k peri cnee and mi.ilin- 
cationt. vjftethei with name.* of two Peiw.*iis U* 
whom reference niuy he made should reach the 
undersigned on or before Friday Ihe lih July. I’fo?. 

Canvassing either direcily nr Inelirceilv mil dls- 
uu.illfy. 

A. E. F. WALKER Clerk of ihe Connell. 
Council Hi Mite'. Kurin n Kuad, Carliun, Noli i Ma- 
li ■■ m. 

~BORC)UG H OF CHE LMSHORD 

Vuenncy lor SENIOR ASSISTANT, with re- 
.spunvblliiy for ihe reehuic.il LIN ary und uildi- 
li.injl dude* ui ihe Aduli Lending Library. Salary 
whhln Speelul I. [briny Scale llinixuuuni 1 1.4.15 for 
u Chuncred Lihrurjnu. rexiricicJ lo maximum of 

II, 320 until ChaiiLTL-di. Modern building, lively 
and expanding service, phoio-clmrglnu. llve-duy 
week (aliL-rnaie free Saturday*)- Cloying dale 
I.Mh July, |‘in7. Dcmils of appolnimcni Inuu 
Boiiuigh Librarian and C'uraiur. C'lvk- Cent re, 
ChelnMford. Fwex. 

II. A. FRANCIS, Town Cle rk. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES' COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN reiinlreil li-r librurv 
nf 17.1)00 volumes. O.C.E. wlih one or two passes 
bi *• A " level and lor s.mie library expeilvnix- mid 
Uiiallllcndonx an udvnnlogc. Sulnry In the xcnlc 
£450 to Cr«0 'vlih luilf school vncniloiu. Non- 
rcaldeni. bm help would be given In Railing necom- 
m tidal Ion. 

Apply in Frlncipal. in own linndwrlilng. with 
trxilnuiniiils ami names ol two referee*. 

BOROUGH OK FLEETWOOD 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
APPLICATIONS lire invlied foi the apnoim- 
mcm of a SENIOR ASSISTANT (nioie- or 
female). Salary In accordance with A.P. l/lt 
Itain lo t 1.200 per annum) of ihe- National Joint 
Council Sehe-mc of ComlVhins of Service for Loud 
Authorlitex AdmlnRirniive Ac. .Service* for Chui- 
icred Llbrurljns. 

The kueecxtful uppllnmi will be canceled In 
auncivlxe' a Branch Library und 10 wurk will* 
children. Further infurmnilnn io l<e ubiulilcd 
front ihc noruunh Librarian. Flcldcn Library. 
. Dtick Si reel. Fled wood. 

ComklcniV-vin lit hi provision «i Connell IVnwu 
or 100 per cem nuirmagc fucllhiea and up in 
30 per cent rcnnivul expense*. 

A ppl lent Inna ucenm pooled by ihc niuiKs nf iwn 
referees mini Ik* reculve-d by lUe nni laie-r ilmn 
liiih July. |XH,T. CunvAulng will d [Mummy. 

J. R. R ARNES. Tun Clerk- 
Town Hull. Fleelwimd. 

Puli June*. IW7. . 


GX,OUCESTF.RSHIRE. COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS arc invited lor the 
following POSTS: — 

(I) BRANCH LIBRARIANS 

{Three- nn*i«.> A.P. Ill «l, 22 n to 
LI . 435 ) 

(21 CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

Downend. A.P. II J III (LI . 020 lo 
£ 1 - 435 ) 

( 3 } ASSISTANT CATALOGUER 
H-O. A P. 11/111 (£ 1.020 to Lli 4 J?) 

For A P. UI candidate! xlmuld be Char- 
rcred Librarian* ; for A.P. IT Final 
Examination or oqulvnlcnl reoulrcd. Anlsr- 
. ancc wlih removal expenrea; medical.' 

Apnllcailom. running two referees, to 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN. Berkeley Sired, 

' GlouvcHcr, From wfurni furihor deinlb 
■ ohulmdde. Canvassing . dltniiallflet. 

GUY H. DAN IS. Clerk or Ihc County 
CoimcIL i 


HALIFAX COUNTY BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

.. ABROGATIONS are invited for tlto POST of 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN from persons uf BiSpro- 


MoKoin.ll (It it NKKIH, M I 

PI ’111 It I I HU A U X Xll'M |<\| .\ Mil 
l.MII K\ 

V.i.anei.e l-u M 'shill \vxls| \*l I.X a , |u.. 

ii.ij. . 

HI I Mill X|l| V*sK *.,1, il |M,.' I l.* f|.4<«i 
.,'*■ -Ill-lie- ■•> . in.lill at, -i. all.) .■ ,|ll I. II. i- A (l|'ll • 
e'.em - *li. nil. I I** e I. , .il* i In I li ii 1 ,-it-il | il-i .il ..tits 
W X I' I Us. ’il !„ t 1 II Jill X |>|*l.> . 1111 -. |.I li.ile 

pi**.sl I X I’.ii I I I '* 

Ki-ji,.»x.iI r*i-*u*. * • --:i*i.|.iii| XiM-l-.-ii.il iiil.it. 
liiaiii.li I ■ • -■■■ in.- II.*-- I iIm iriali .mil i iiiiii-i. 
1 ,* W||. 1 |,| a|l|i| eJI-xf!* ell.-iil.l I*.' .1. ItVi-lei] |i- 


“ 

CHOP 

lE| n ... 
.ibrarian 

lied f«-r ihe 
Be«MW h vC 
be Chartered 
,-rie-ace. The 

SL’S.sa 


BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD" atheSmotcSSSkm^SSSS, 'uSmSSSm ® 

PUBLIC LIRRARY or the Local Government S..™Vannuaima Ac» vulsr* and i,|i r 

SENIOR ASSISTANT and the pawiug of a nudkal e^nmiwi^n hy Inly |*« iWt' 

arc lnv,tei C rr : ,m A sl,llaWy Appllcattont uathig age. onsiiflediom and n- l^SSSSSJffiiSDJs. 
niuune-d perxusn Tor a jutxi Hi Sml--r Axsimant ptrJeflce. together uuh die name* and uddiiUiUt U unnee 

snffsa— s 

annul ii, H. SYKES. Borough librarian. LUTURERUt 

n,. ,^ lnl< :“ |jr *.. n, . jy j ,c "blal'ii,! from the Central Library. The Parade. Simon CoUleld. API’f ir x rtllilji . 


Rem -v.it r*|-tU«. * ■ --:i*i.|.iei| Xilil-l-.-n.il iiil.il. 
Ill.llll.1l 1 1 • -III III.- ll.*-.-li-'ll I -In in.,11 -IHil I III ll.-l. 

1-- Wll.illi J|||.| eJI-,.11% ejl.-iil.| bl- ill Iie.-I^tl |i- 
I‘-|1| lull 

I NI X II I I KM IV. I-I'in v l.-rl. 

“in UTIURDSMIRI f DUNi y’”“ 
f Dl.iNf II 

III It I i < >l< D'.lf lit I I nil It. I nl III Ml DING 
Il.illn-I-I I'ki.i. Si All* ms 
•Xl'l'l 1C XI 1 1 i*s s ,ii* min. .1 i.<i Hi,- xl-l'i MN I - 
MINI ,-t JliSIl Ht I Util -\ ft S ASSISI XN I ui 
111-' I iilki-e III- ar* I In* i, .■ new |H**I uuil 
will l.i k*- i-rli-*t ■■••■■i |--l ‘.l till uil*er. 1%’ 

Ills- new liln.-r* i . .inri'.'i- *1 m I’li.n, s. rve« 

I- >lli Hie l ■ ilfe-u*- --I itiulilin-.- .mil the SI Alb.iu* 

f ■■lli-e-e- -i| I mil-. -i I i(i|. .iii.'ii 

Pri Vi-.|i- lilii.il s ■ -. 11.-1 li ii. |- ile .il.il-le*. Sul.irv 
se.de C leri,.il | )iv leii-ti I tt*|X I,. i735i. 

XX'iute-u .ini'lKJ'i-m- in* mi* ji-c. i-duiaii.-n :tnd 

invshuis ve|e-iK<vei l* -v libel e-.tvlv Ills- lUllh* e»l 
Mil ti'ltlr*-* in l*i vein i*i the Ke-e-isir.ir h* M--ud.iV. 
mih July, pa. - 

_ hfr'iTFiik Dsil fls I Tovc at i on 

COMMITTEE 

• HERE] ()RI) Oil l.i lit HI' I PLICATION 
APPLIC-XI ItiNS are- ineite-l |.<r the I’OSI' of 
ASSISI AN I I i UK Alt l.x N u< lull- the Dii.-r Lib- 
rarian by i.xkiun tlur-M ui the i*-iiimc admintstru- 
111-11 ul the libr.irv In ihls r.ip-dly exp-indinu iuIichi 
T lie iipn-itniutcni is n> d.-u- tmiu Isi Oei-lwi. I*,s7, 
when studeni uiunbiis will hue use'll in t-.xn. 

Apiilik.uiis slu riilel lip i h.irtcie-d I Ibtarittus win- 
are- liut-iesn-d In lie-lrmu in develop reader ser- 
ines in siiulcnis 

Sul. ii y will lie in tiei-irditiiie* with A.P. Ill 
Grade ol tile N.iiuui -I luini I mule-l Salary Seales 
fi-r I..I..A.S A.p, I aiij t lei eul .*>e' Vices— iiauie-ly. 
LI. 22n in H.4X* pe*i aninini 
I tin her dei.ilis and oppikanun (”tnis y-bt.dn- 
uble- (rolll Tile- itiu sal. Ilerel -i-l < --llellc i-t LdliC.i- 
(l-n. Ciille-ue Koad. Ilcrcl.iid 
M. L. EDGI*. Diicenu ol I. due . h Mb 

hertfordshFre” county 

LIBRARY HI: A DlJ DARTERS 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN X.P IX /X . Minimum 
tluullltemilon ; Asvieiai e-sUI p nl VlK Uhi.in 

Aseoelntiun. KenMval expenses. 1-iduinu und iruvcl- 
Hn« nlfiiM-.ini.!.- when- umm-urLnc. P.irik tilur# I nun 
County Lilnatun. I'oiimr Hall, lleitlord; upplt- 
ut noil s within 14 divs. 

DNIVKKSI'I y"oT-' HULL 

SUR-I.IHR.-XHI XN H A I XI OOUIN(I) 

Al’PI Il'A I ION-S ate- f-is lie-il fur Ihc tsisi nf 
Sult-I. I1v.irlnn (( iiiiilouid.*>ii in the- unlvcrviy 
library with cilcet In. in Ini Oe'lobcr. ltf-7. 
CUndliiiiies should hold u uo.ul luuiiHirs ylcurec; 
relevant Jlhi.iiy experieriei' .mil pnifexslunal iiimli- 
ILuilons uri dislrulili- Saliry wlililn the range 
L’.JTD/O.h.iU iik-exirdlnu lo niniilllcariiins. 

Further dctuib nuiy be i-M.i-ncd from Mil- 
Registrar n- whom upnllo-ik-n (three e-*|ilc») must 
be made by 12th July. 

COUNTY OF -MU Nil NGDON 

AND FH I I- R BOROUGH 

HUNT INGIX *N I l:(TINl('.M. COLI l.fll- 
CHI I.I-dl I IBR AKI.XN required for Se|«eni- 
lH.-r. PU-7. 

This I* u new (wist llke'l* to uppe-ul in an cult- 
Bi-tle youuu man ui wniuuit, with ■ Ibrmy tuiullB- 
tu lions uiui/ur i-spei lenee-. There will he e«»nxlile-r- 
able Neo|K- for inlihitiw In deve-loplnii the xi-rvlee 
tvithlu the 1'olle'Kv. with puss lb I II ill's nf future ux- 
lenslon ux n ismiinunliy m-ivlce to Coinmerec. 
[lldimry and Nell* in Is. 

Sulnry on the 1 1 hr m tune' Scu lo. maximum 
il.435 : (Ik- si u r i In u intltit will be llxe-d aeeoidliin 
to iiuullik-uili-ns and rxpeileiKe 
, A nni lea l Ion hums nml fiuiln-r pailLulur« fmm: 
Ihe Priiiciiiul. Tixlmle-ul CnlleKe. Ciillhirnla Kuutl. 
Iliimlnadou. in whom vonmleicd lurnis ulunikl be 
ii-iumed wlihiii l-l da's of this udwriKmetil. 

' K-HN’i COV'NTY COUNCIL 

CPIINIY I I HR ARY 

(HIM' CAi'Al.t HIUI'.H ( Tmrie-fi'd l.llwailan 
required lor ihls noslllon m f'oniiiy I IlHaty lleiul- 
quurters. .Sulnry tirade A.P. X‘ (ll.t-M In LI ,«t-5l. 

I'urileiilurN uad upplte'.iiloii foruis from the 
County l.lhriuluu. Kent 1'iHiaiy l ibrary. Spring- 
Held, Maldxiunr lo yvlmui a ppll eat huis wlmiiltl l*e 
returned b y Wh July. _ 

K ENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

KI-.N F F.IHJCA I'll IN COMMimi! 
MEDWAY AND M.MIVi IPNI- COILI'Ok OF 
n-OINOHKlY 
MAIDSTONE BRANCH 
COLLI-OI: LIBRARIAN 
APPUCATION.S are Invited fn«n Chnnercd 
Ubrurfana and from ilube- cnmpluilng Library 
School tills siinunei 

Saluty vit(hln Guide for llbrartum. £820 lo 
£1.435 fnilnlAuim £I.OnO Tor Chartered Librarian). 

Application forms rmm «hu County 1 Ihrarluti, 
Kent County Library. Springfield, Muiibtone, in 
whom completed forms shmiM re returned by 
tOUi July. • 

UNIVERSITY OF LAGOS 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

. APPLICATIONS tire Invited for POST of 
ASSISTANT LVBRARIAN. Candidate* mutt hate 
A.L.A. or equivalent and xi IcaM Three year*’ 
experience In u rccognSctl library and suJmhJe 
experience (n riiial-iaiiluB. Salary Seale; £950 by 
£50 io t'l.lflO per annum. Twcniy ner cent 


1 UNIX )N BUROlGHOFSh 
1‘UUIIC LIRRaiiii 

j'-ltburs. n.„ii^te^. ; 
l_ oiiiniuielini saku, »ll| k. 

i-.iTh-ns iird Ciptr-tnii. but m l^' 

b ’f nuallHid Chat lead Libtj^Y J 
I 'I » In. ii iipl|.*i |„ , h i 
1 'K.le-ittd lor arrlltaiLm |„r m 

m l stul-Hshimni muttr. TwfitTl 

Wvjy 1 " tAMa ir,! ' 1 

LONDON BOROUGH i; 

hackney 

HAlKNbV LIBRARY S 1 |[ L, 

, Al'IT ICAHfiSS ure but, 
follovMiip l-nxix bl GaJcAro, . 

U.2I5 p;| MMML r j ; 
XXe-Iulilhlc Alim-. ante - 

«' ASMXT.XNF k... 

LIBII.XKIAN. ' 

, Ci ASSISTANT 
LIBRA RIAN. 

Appjieiiilune itlutniH -i. 
Util July. I%7.e*n luiiu.V.Y. 
ihv Town Clerk. Twin kiiv.-l-l 
L.9. qiioilng Kef: TLX 


■kcl'WPolsE- ■ nu -' f^' 51 lovvilvist vworKLiia 
E”wi iwebikm with the Borough 
Librarian in rurrher deYrii'pIriB 
Srt-itrrn’i IVary xerstec. Saliry «»■ 
ft* iVYphu London Weighting. 

[Coital applications suiinB age. audll- 
otpedoicc. tugriher wlih the 
Sna of three referee*, to be sent not 
SJtfnn 12ih July. 19b7. m ihc Fown 
Ctat IwiNtlt Town Hall, Brixtun Hill. 
IW.J, auoilot reference TL5/ J. 


IONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

APPLICATIONS are IttrUcd fre’tn aull- 
ibl, ma^^^poaoni for the undermen- 

Distant lidrart/W: niary 
Ktie AP.IItt!JW W annum 

taetudioB London Weighting). 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: ulary 

Kale A.P. till UW to £i,295 per annum 
ta-Jadlni Lon Jon Weighting). 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN'S LIBRA- 
RIAN: uta? Kile A.P. I/ll. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: talary 

mV A-P. 1 tfflJ to £1,095 per annum 
larhidina London WelibilngJ. 

Fall nninljq and applicaikm form* 
auv kobuirrd from the Borough Llbra- 
rfaa. Crawl library. Oaktidd Rood, 
Ilford. Ewer, to »tan applk-ailont must 
hr reiurned by ihe 4 tii July. 19 o 7 . 


annum. 

Further particular* may be --bialni-l from the 
Dot* uuh Librarian. Park Qn-e-u. Mocclivllcld. tu 
whmn a ppLcathm must be M-nt wttbia 14 duya. 

SOUTH WEST MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

. GROUP LIBRARIAN 
-APPLICATIONS arc invited front Chnnercd 
Librarian* fur the pon of Group Librarian— 
to provide a library service for patient* and 
xiafl throuahuui the Gtoup. Pott vacant now. 
36 hour tteek. No Sniurrfaya. 

Sk-Ury — General Admininratlve Orade 111 .061 to 
£1,4021 plus London XVdghtlng. XVhl'fey Connell 
CondTions of Service. rite main library la 
situated In Ihc West Middlesex Hospital, lilc worth, 
and 1* a modern building with a xtock of approxi- 
mately 12,000 vo I time v. Library may be visited 
by appnlatment (Tel. 1SL. 2121. cxi. 272). 

Further particulars obtainable from Acting 
Group Sccreinr]'. South West Middhx- x Hospital 
Management Committee. West Middlesex Ho*, 
pita!, lslewonh. to whom npplleaifftru staling 
age. full de< a Its of education, nuaitheatlona, train- 
ing nnd experience, together with the name* and 
addresses of three referees, should be tent by 
1 0 th of July, 1967. 

THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(Unlveiiity of London) 
APPLICATIONS are fawhed for die POST 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

CIIKHE.STEK COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

AppUe'atluna arc Invlied from Oianercd 
Librarians for the post of 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

The appointment will Involve ihc admin- 
istration of the College Library Service 
and the organtzailun of courxca to pro- 
mote the cticcilvc use of the library. 
Preference will be gfven to candidate* 
xvlih a University Degree. Salary scale: 
N.J.C. Orade A.P. Ill /IV. £1.220 to 
£1,665 per annum. Further de-mils and ap- 
plication form obtainable, on recc-lpi of 
stamped uddrooted (uolscao tnviiupt, 
from the Principal, Chichester College 
of Further Education, Wcstgatc Fields, 
Clilehe-»iur- Sussex. 


BOROUGH OF WALLSBMD 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN/ REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS nre Ipvbed from suitably Quali- 
fied persons, Salary within Grade A.P. II (Cl .020 
to £1,220); starting salary according io qualifica- 
tions and experience. NJ.C. condition* and local 
Government Superannuation Acts apply for which 


^ i'hnnc 01 JbJ 7<5»| , 

rn?/?SSm»x.y N J,«SS' S iTX tTAMPSHIKE CHURCHES. A guide- to more 

F‘t \ iroca iViYlSj « U1H AFRICA XJ titan 350 clmrriie* and iliclr lurmxhlags. Over 

Ll-.LlURLRtJUNrOR Lfc(.TURr.K IN 70 InvlM lllu tiro Hone. 2 ls. poil free.— XVinuin 

* }-? SH LANGUAGE Pubheotlo n*. J2 Utah Sireet, XVincliesier. 

W f .sV "ram is ftHfta ApplS e, INFORMATION REQUIRED 

** M LflnBU3B " pfr dSSrt Sfe £T. 

lQ Rim ,,cr annum ' BSSfi SSSSSE 1 !— l * Cmm Jar - 

Junior Lecturer— K 2.550 by R|4n to 113 150 1 EARNED and sclcntlflT perlodfeab in all lan> 

per annum, <£1.275 by £75 io C l.x 75). ’ gunges wanted.-— H. PORDES. 510b LTitclUcV 


A Junior Lecturer U anno! rued for a innuimum R ond, Lo ndon, N.XV.J, HAM. 
psnad of tlirct- yean with (lie poixibilhy of pro- T ONDON GRAPHIC ART ASSf)ClA7ES; K4 
maiion.il> a permanent past of Lecturer rhcrcatler. -*-< Grosvcnor Street. XV. L *2nd lloorj. HYD. 
The Jriclal sabiy in either grade will be deter- 42JS. Open lO-A. Cotnprehenxivc selee'i tan 19th 
runtu aecordiiXR to qualineaikuti and experience. a_nd_ 20ih Cenmry origlail prjiux. 

iKSE. WSX iSSSL ffl: 

APPlL'ations elute in .Snmh Afr tea in. I 1 r.nrt.vn ^ „ . Briefing . tOUSER I / 7 ft. Jan. 15 ). Pri- 


aaniihSLfc 

R&iJf'ulSJBlK A" w: S .ffi 


Appllcailan*. stating ngt, uuallilcationi and 

Mtt sStoof' S- Jli a M." Stoker. Town Cleric, Town 
don. W.I, stating age. qualifications, experience _ 1 - _ 1 * ulu - 


and giving tha name* of two referees by IS 
July. 1967. 

BOROUGH OF MTDDLETON 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 


WESSEX REGIONAL HOSPITAL 
BOARD 

REOIONAL LIBRARIAN requited to co- 
ordinate and develop regional library sendee) for 


Application* -.lose in South Africa and London 
Lilt 7ih AUHIO-I, 1967. 

THE WELSH NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are invlied for Ihe 
POST of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN lo 
be in charge of the Denial School Lib- 
rary. Applicants should be graduates 
wtlh Library experience or graduates with 
Library School experience, or Associates 
Of the Library Asamlnrioti. 

.Salary aenle. Librarian Grade I, £1,103 
to £1.51)0. 

Applications In writing nivlng the names 
of two referee) should be received by ihe 
AdmjrUfirailvc Olficer. Dental School, 
Heath, Cnnlt/T, within 14 days of ihe 
appearance ol this ndtenlserileet. 


PERSONAL 

<™r.— Pojuti Book Centre, 10 
Sac kvlile Street. London, W.I, 

D E , leqn'drama summW School, 26in 

j^July. King's Lodge, Kew O rccn. Surrey. 
INTERNATIONAL -- Residential Chib7^“3Dift 
A double nml single rooms; £5 per week, iw ri- 


val l- llinhed edition. Price £11 5s.— ANGLO- 
AMERICAN PUDLTSHINO CO.. 479 Monchcaies 
Road, Bradford. 3. Yorkshire. 


NORTH -RDM 
COUNTY COUXG 
COUNTY LFBRAI 

Ltliratiuni with evpenmtf. td-'- 
energy . u> veil )* a hVsq tot 
country, are InvM u*if|Abk 
‘n North Riding. 

Kuril] Scnlccs UbnrkR 

in charge of E'chanje Dtfiv 
r«'pmtsihle al»> Tot the gitdiglt^' 
tiic newly introduced mohlk lb,* 1 
lo all purls or the Riding. 

Children's Hud Schools Utni* 

eoiirdinullng work l"' 1 
thiotigltuiit the Riding. 

Dales District Uhntrfen • 

ropnn-ilik- liir «iv bnincltev f 
- niKtfSNTqrvttg SviWtit ud wj 

OuaWtCnlliM : Chartered UhriJ 

AP IV El Ain-CIAtf 
cnehpu>t. ■ 

SlniHurly lively minded 
ox Branch IJitwru" ‘ h0lj!d ‘T^J 
J ollux (tme or Iftrrt ntodetn 
( level u tui uJnt— Kirallxe 
Apphcalkinx fn-m 
Ik- eititxlderetl. Salary t 

xCufe £« 2 ll-U. 22 a J 

ux*lxi hi ice with t<mo‘" l «l , “ i 
per cent) in npprortd 
Applicutioii fnrrtu * nS “ . S' 
IroUt the County LWU»^1 
School l-ttitc. NwfhJUwv'Ji 
Robert *■ "«® r 
nctkofibt 


NORFOLK^! 

COUNTV LIBB^ 


APnnTNTMPNTix l. a uuimv iuj m. ouuoie ono udric rooms; £5 ucr week iuri< 

SENIOR AMICTANT. Librarian's Grade SE^&toT^SgJ^cSS ttomm! H^Shir^ mcToyd^ rk MJ4. Rond - E “" L “ nc,or 

DON BOROUGH OF SUTTON ( TppS&n?^ M, ire Invited for the above post SjfB K? gEQENTS > U g BM ' Fla,,. Oneitwt 

WJCJJBR ARIES # ron . lutrnbh- aualined peraotts. rommcoclng Tt.-® .r bedrooms, reception. Ac., ecmml heating: 20i 


S UMMER BARGAIN LIST now te«ly, travel 
and Engllxh Iherxt ure.— Erie and Joan SicXL-ns. 
2 Prospect R o ad, Lon don. N.W .2. 

U SED BOOKS, Cheap’ Driiannlcax. TTln icni. — 
Si l venUle. 1 142 A rgyic Streei. (llasao w. 
\7XCHTSMENl The World’g - Firat NmuCal 

X Atlas. The Mirror a] N a vitiation, by XV.i«- 
henacr, originally pnblUfted In 15M, h now 
available In a flmficd ficilinlle edition. Iho 
tnnprt ami charts are metlcukuisly reproduced in 
she on lours and the volume li beautifully bound 
and coxed. — Write for brochure to: L'lscvlcr. 

Bark ing . Fjae x. 

<C nnr\ OCCULT BOOKS tree catalogue. 

DgUUlf —New Knowledge Buokv. 2« (1T_>, 
Dean Road, London, NAV.2. 

GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 

B RITISH MUSEUM-admUrinn free: open 
xvcekdnyn 10-5 and Sundays 2.30-ti. Current 
cxbibhkins Includa "Chinese Fainting — Hie Inst 
30 0 Years ", “ Chess " , nod “ Europ e In Ca nada ", 
i^SLNAGlTrS, 14 QkffeoQd' Street . London. 

K* W.I. —annual exhibition of old 

MASTER DRAWINGS. Daily 10 a rn.-5.J0 p.ra. 
(excem Saturday). Law. neck. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT LENDING 
LIBRARIAN 

Salary. Speriil Grade (Librarians) 

't/td Kbnukuti preferred bnt those pox- 
hn II of (be Library Association Exami- 
i in ettin* tbh lummer) will also bo con* 
Mten ina placing on grade:— 

■wed Llbniba: £1,220 per annum, 


from suluiMy qualified persons. Cotunteoclng L,, newandXlk-na^aDott la llomlraJ J^pjlorh At. e«inil healing; 20/ 

salary wlU be In accordance wlih qualification* RD “ cm " ICD8l “ 00,1 111 160 Uoa,lwl B U «*H Albuny Terrace, Londotl. U DIAN ABSTRACT 

gnd experience. . i_.r *- . ....... N.W.l. WEL. 7360. Exhlhltion. Until 9th Ji 


Kj> DIAN ABSTRACT ART." A Centennial 
Exhibition. Until Mi July. Weekday* 10-5.30. 

Sundays 2.30-6 - 

TH EXRfcADE Gallery, 2B Old Bond Street. 


-l Thf^MohMinant will be subject Io N.J-C. a^m^Univn^ tn-^duaS^'^perk^ra ^of 'f'HE VERV 1 ^ PLAtE tar writing, private ttndy Supdoyi 2.30-6- . * 

Schema of Conditions of Service, nnd 10 the pas- m edJcaJ orV-ientiflc work an advantage Fo« v _V ul M * cc: Arts library wUh comfortable THETbSaDE dALLERY, 2B Old Bond Street, 
sing of a medical examlnulon. pensionable. Travelling a&d subsistence unenen re* Id coco. Unique foaiulntlott Detail* A London, W.I. Manned*! and Baroque Paint. 

Middleton is situated 6 mile* N.E. or Manchester payable when away from headqMricraon omckl ?^ dlir xem -~ Sl - Deinlol'B Library, riawarden. Inga, E uropean, Allan a nd ^African sculpture, 
nnd ha* a population of 60,000. There is a central busbies*. Chcnci. XYlttSENSTEIN i LOAN EXHIDIT1UN OP 


wtd Llbniba: £1.220 per annum, library, one full-time oitd one pan-time branch Picnic apply by 31*1 July giving age, qniltOca- 1 

Il of l JX. Examination: £1,100 por annum, library, and a now full-time branch B nl present don,, exirarienee. including appointments held S1TUATION5? WANTFn 
till to* m dm urn of £l.43S per annum, under coittjruetioti. ...... (flriih dates and present salary) and two referee* «*»%iAiu a* l , VT Z^TT . 

aVtoirtt payable. frvo day week. Duties of the Senior Asrinant can MdiHle that (preferably employers) to the Secretary, H(gbcrofl. W L iT 

at bc5ta of Reader's Adviser, cataloguing, preparation of Romsey Road. Winchester. , T ; ud LUeraiuro nlvy M.Lttl(Cnntab). 

aw s-r S5 llc S re,k:r ,n ,b8 RcfwcrK:e Llb ' — li b r arian oradeTv — ^ 

^^ , M‘\fth7 m atS, , i.rL^ (WIIAlAiJJdMT LAMMMIT l&STi 

ton. Uuor P.tk Road. Sutton. Surrey. ^iJta^kuShSS WEYBRIDGE. SURREY Marlborougl. AwnoT 


_rj ■ nuuiuin u& yu uiiuujij, 

wdtWna payable. Five day week, 
i btS«M. 


ftfto itaSh and applicntlon forma (return- g* 11 ^ " 5 *‘ erW - "*** ,n ,bo Rcfefe,K:o L,b ' 

ttfU A ^™il, l LlSn ‘ Action*, with the name* of two, roTerees. 

mum be received by the Borough Lttvrannn, 
II u JtIt? », a T d ' r? V ' Surwy * Central PuhUc Library. Middleton. Maitchcaier, 
fcRH. SCOTT. M.A., Town Clerk. - 01 later than Monday. 17th July. 1W7. 


DRAWINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF IRELAND. 

Entrance 3/6 3n aid of ihu National Gallery 
af 1 refund's Appeal for lire Florentine Art 
Treasures Fund. Weekdays 10-5-30. Satur- 
day* 10-12.30, extended to July 2llt, 147 New 


enced as teacher (eollefle level) and editor learned Bond Street. W.I. 


mnnuscripu, requires Intcreulpg P.T. work within 
reach Reading. Berkshire.— Write Mcidncr. S 


Mate, 1567. 

R 1 TISH COUNCIL, LONDON 

h ASSISTANT far Medical Library, for work 
pettion with overseas Information service, 
net. prdcrattj under 35, ihouid have a 
■feml (dundoo ; typing essential. Starting 


not later than Monday. 17th July. 1W7. 
FRANK JOHNSTON. Town Clerk. 

Town Hall. Middleton. Manchcaivr. 

NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


«u I ens It IK 25 or over, rising lo PUST: 


COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the following 


(Minbtry of Agriculture. Fhheriea and Food) 
Vacancy tor man or woman ni Icaiporary 
LIBRARIAN Orade IV- P routed of per- 

manency. Candidate* for part-time work alio 
cofiildcied. 

Duties. Operating a small cataloguing section 
In a library serving the technical and KiemiUo 
stafl of the laboratory. 


Marlborough Avenue. 


THEATRES 

TYPING QONGS at the Refectory. Richard Hughe* rend- 

ALL TYPEWRIT! Nn nm-nlv unit m.irfrlv in I front work in progress (utcceasor 10 Tlie 
A executed Rcunnabb » Fox In the Atilc) 29 th Jmc. with Mldvtcl Jv^xetl. 

3133 fMUl HUU. Mne U, ^ 3W Tint Falld and Alasdalr ^yrv Unglng. Song* 

ViiTPilrTfiuTi — ==» Refectory. titalMn. Gnic./\V.l, every 


AL ncicooiy. VJ UIUMUBMHI UiMIi, 

IhnradBy, with dJnncr at 8 am-. 25i. rekiHionB 


^ "RV AJ UI viiui ■ HiUJI MB 

MdUoori typing aUuwuDce If qualified. 
udinuiaUcaTe. superannuillon scheme: 


AREA f IBRARIAN. Halivvhbtle. 

Salary. Librarian Orade, £1.060 to iMW few 
Chartered Ubrarians, Caodidatcx taking LJbraty 


(.nanereq Librarians,. Laoatuaics iai.inR. i-inraiy h rnmnl) rramlnxilnn a r the Library Axsoctatloa. 2 Aiexanura Jcrroce, Lxmoutb. Den 
ydy_H/a/Ct to Stall Rccrtlltment A*«i^al>on .^nnilnat • Salary. £fiB5 at aoe 20 rising (a £070 at age 2 1 npYPEWRlTINa 3s. 6d. LO* 

Dsxfcs Street. W.I, for further xMered within salary tanK £820 to (1,200 nccurd- or oycf . on ^ , 0 £1,457 (maximum). A Rylnnd. 7 Marlin* Close. Si. 

JP 3 .^' 41100 farT » t° oe nibmlucd Ing^ roquallflco lions index per knee. Mii _ ( AppUcaUon form* from ihn Manager (PE 3891). Orpington. 

Mf. IW. . Pan leujars and application tofu a gS**S. 1,0111 Ministry of Labour. I'rofculonal and Executive TASS - TScsca. S<e. tyocT-^ri. V 


Paul", Cray. 


— ihe County Librarian, Die W illows. Morp eth. 

LONDON EDUCATION CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 

‘ ATITHORITY PUBUC L1BRARIF5 

1 Hun and part-time) APPLICATIONS we Invlied for the Pran of 

G> LIBRARY ASSISTANTS CENTRAL JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. The IMIMM 

^ Authority Invites a DoUcntlo ns from oPTH*’ntcd wM be renpunslblc lor the selection and 
l^ratnns tor » ddq lo intent (full-time admin hi rot Ion nf n stock or 0.000 volumes and 
'mwI to lntcrcx:[ng P posts In second nr y n* 1 axtcnalvp illustration* cnllcctinn (19,000 hems). 

1 cotkfti of high er imd further educa- Advice lu tcochcn Is an Intnuriant nspcct of the 
j®? ®f .wotk can usually bn ullitsied work, 
riwol boildan tree. * Saktry on Librarian* Seale up 10 £1.120 per 

£1 J00 by £50 10 £1,350 by nnnuin idemMlng m) anaWuikmx. 


Rcglsier. Atlantic House, Farringdon Street. Lon- 
don, E.C.4. 

dosing date: 14th July. I9fi7. 

WORTHING PUBUC LIBRARIES 
CENTRAL LENDING LIBRARIAN 


\/|SS.. These*. Ao.. typed.— Mn. Wright. 2 Ley) 
LYJ. Rqad, Wlvcnhoc, Coleiicaier, Essex. 

FOR SALE AND WANTED 

A UTOGRAJ*HS. — Top cash prices paid tor 
A letters and documenli , of famous people.— 


work. ence of modem lend lag library practice, including 

Saktry on Librarian* Scale up 10 £1,220 per reader*' advisory service and staff uilnlu, to 
nnnuin depentilng oil auaKOcailuns. esaential^. Salary within the range A.P. lll/rv. 


APPLICATIONS are invited tor the above Send for FREE brochure ou “How to sell ypui 
POSr from liiilobly qualified utrsoM. preferably Autograph*", Charlei F. HnnalitoD. 25 tail 
Fe I low* of the Library Association. Oood noerl- 53rd Street, New York. N.V. 


16 (Restaurant 2*35). h and 
RAO only). RAFFERTY'S 

jy Kdtii DutxhurM. 


Works of 

CARDINAL NEWMAN 

42 volumes reprinting. Subscription S4.95 
volume. Prospccttrt. 

CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 

205 WIIUi Street. Westminster, Maryland, 
US.A. 


LITERARY 


iMHJtte): £|JM by £50 to £1 tea bv nnnuin depemilng ml quaitueailun*. _ esienuai. . saury wunia me range o.i*. iti/iv. . • . 

£ 425 - 'hoponCaietO for rorHlme ** Apjxlloati.rai whh the name* *»f twn referee* cwmicncfiui point to depend upon qualification* pNJOV WRITING ?— -Then write for prom, 

[W * i ur SV ri x,rfl S* . 1. .1.. rt.*rta.«ti nil. T r.miml ran A ••■wirtMTA SciYrt 1 *\T Wril*** ft mAh nftk ftrft-T dUtmlllntf 


K&jp. fSuK^ for Uk ft Hnuld rmdi Qic Dcwiiy Lily Librarian. Ccnwit and urncx^eofe. . . . ^ for 1 VrAc£i ffmdboefc (freq) OeiBUIrat 

“33«©3 SvS COWfy BOROUGH OTREADiNO SMB** “ ^ ^ 

equtrea perwa of L | brarfnng ror pftfT.S as SENIOR ASSlSrANM whom applfeailow must be received by 13th July, :.•••«* AlLffP* 


jru Magazine. — I 
pdOeld, Soarex. 


by £40 to P900 bv £50 to on Iho Librarian** Scale. Slatting salary to bo 1967. 
according wSte. ftu^mca” ncgotinied according to expcricucc. NJC CondJ. TH 


'J*®* and detafta <v.xm .1.. pj.,„ AppHcations Including names of two referees to 
Borough Librarian, Centra! Public LI Wary. Bln- 


THOMAS FOORP, Town .Clerk, 

1 ' THE POLYTECHNIC ‘ ‘ ^ 

309 REGENT STREET. LONDON. W.I 
APPLICATIONS are -liwhed for.n POST ns 
SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT. Safety scale : 
£950 to £1 “ 

ermine* . 

modem lanaueacs ctcxlraMe. ■ 

ADrtllcatlntrs with two reference* and details of 


In- Ash field Public Library. . . _ 

Dctallz of the post «u be obtained from iho 
Forest Street. Sulltm- 


July. 1967. 


(continued on back page) 


venty per cent 


supplcmeniutUin nf ha sic utlury Igeneraljy free 
of Income tax) payable to U.K. staff. Family 
passage*. Children's nnd enr allowances. Super- 
annuation scheme. Pan-furnMicU aveummoda- 
tion. Regular U.K. leave. 

' Demllcd appUcuilona (6 copies) naming three 


■he rub i or • Detailed apnUrailona (6 copies) naming three I ihh/fcal/Ofi l° r e cAriP 

tnsofB^prp- referees by ffith July. IW. ro lmer-Unliendtj I Q)i({ 

Solan w ihln Council, 3 V Bedford Fine*. London. W.C.I, rrorn I licw/flr* / rtm .V ,'r,f| ^ . 

,a. Pravtoittn whom niirii.-nli.nt n,i- hr ..Im in.fi I l. rmtiirneo W ■' 


V /a72 7/AX County L h 55" Borough Utoarlaro Ofllijri ' UWsry, Bta- REOEfiT STREET, LONDON. W.I 

LIB RA LTBRARY D j!S|SaNT A.P. Ml 

. r-mj'iid 1 if, hi, ,Pr APPLICATIONS m invited ftwg Appllcatloni with two refereflcaanti ddttils of 

Librarian* ,rft , tlB lAaiA>J^ for L ,h S^ P 9 CT W quatitted itettona l«“lbe AFFOINrMENT of ^ucmuyoal and pwfe«|onalquiiUfieaiigtir xhtJuM 

1 e of three Mobifo « aTIK™* in tho Cntalogutne nnHADV ASSISTANT tOualificd) in the Sutton- h* to ,he Librarian W not later Uuu J 2 th 

bated on Norwich*'*** 
ham Market. • 

All 

SfSHiSV'- 
tXSJgfr 

ThleisanoPfjS 

sUffd-sS 


. . • • \ STAMPS' ' 

P TAMPS: " THE PHl^ATailC’ 
IJ la your guide to world jullec 
COPT free.— HARRIS, '27, Afaidcn 


T6LIC MAGAZINE " 
d colieetini. Specimen 
ftfflfcieD Lkne, W.C.I - 


WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 

Beck Ia»ucs Deportment, 

.. Id Weil- Street, Pam ham, Surrey, 

. England. . . . 

- Tel.) Famhaiq 4664. 1 

BACK 

IM gCtENCB AND.TBd nUMANJTlfil 
, . . ' (IO) 



uc 


university of 

SURREY 


Salarik In gecorianca wlih the currant Burnham report- f’ pwftr*vn ..eiP KAKiAPi from perxoga.oi appro- referees by 2Sth July, IW.ro Imer-Unliendtj 

s-rarid, aecoroanea " ' - T^ C riSll!- l,l n?^™ ^ ?. D -S.? D S e S¥' n C ° unclJ - Bedford Pines. London. W.C.I. from 

5an1nr I arturar - (1 Hft nun LRjraritins 0iade~£fi20 to £1.435 p.a. ProvWon whom partkuinnt mat- be obtained. 

j- . , ■ . a«nior weraurar . u,nu- tarxw, , or houxlna accomiuodatlon for suaii-uful appll- 7~7 T ~' . - — . 

V ApplicMlott for'nu and further danlla obtainable from' Tha Chlaf Education OMear. Further . w,, l will be considered If required. LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Education Qarimmanc, Education Offlees. Crown Square, Manchester J, returnable by Friday. Apnllcatfcips. giving approprlfttc dctallt and tile _ APPLICATIONS arc Invited for Ihe following 

14th July- quote appropriate raferenea number. ' uumex ui too referew, to he delivered to the POSTS:— . 

. ■ • • . C ,' en l rn l Library, Lhtcr Lute. LIBR ARIAN-IN-CII AROC. 1 Lew and Mow ley 

. . — “ ? . > ' 1 ! ' '•*" ■« — 1 — - ■ Halifax, by iJih July area. 


COVENTRY- OltY LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Coventry 
corporation 


Applications ace Invlletl from Cliarleiytl Ubrfy Ians for the abate post In ihe Central 
Lentflng Librae? which Issues 835,000 books per annum using pltofo-charglttg and punched- 

5M*? within ttit'setik A.P. I V i£lA35—£l£65). , i !'■ 

. S-dny week ; canteen faci/ll iesj , siiperanmiatloji scheme ; houshig 'removal (ottn ovaUable. ' • •' ' 

'AppIlctUlon forrns nml ^irther particulars mny be obtained from Tbe'DlrechR nf Llbnirlra : 

Reference Library; BJiyle^ Lanp, COYenlry, ' 1 .""-T - '• -o'- ' 

: ; • - 1 ; v^'T : ••■■ . •' t -j >r- 


POSTS:— . 

ltbrarian-in-ciiaroe. 1 Lew ami Mow fey 

Arcs. 

Salary grade A.P III. £1,220 to £1.435 (ugder 
review). 

DBPUTY L10R.ARI ANS-IN-CIIARon, Pen- 
worlhnm Area and R hi tub morn Keulxtn Salnrv 
grade A.P.. 111. 1 

}ualII)eat|qAs- Chnricred Llhrarinn. 
lanlnx point* ncxi-nllng to exoerieme and quall- 
lleailons. Anpulnunenix xuperaununble and sub- 
ject to u cgnufcflie of fltncx*. 

Anptfeationx-Jwlth topic* xif two twilmonlaio 
iDdfeatlnn pott(x) fut which Candida tea wish IO be 
considered to County Libra ran. County Hull. 
Prcaton, hv 14th July. ■ ■ 

LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

CENTRAL COLLEGES LIBRARY 
APPLICATIONS are Invited for a POST o! 
ASSISTANT TIJ Toll -LIBRARIAN. ' for duties 
mainly in the College* uf Art or Technology. 
Apnltcam* siunitti he Chartered Librarian* or 
graduates with pnifeudunal qiiaUlleatloiti, but oundl- 


Salnry acAle, flumltani .Axxistnnt Lecturer Ofodc 


Oculars /""rToiiM- 
to be returnea bf * » - 

p. Lincoln R *' p n h o((i«f. -I 
Ch'efEdu^nOfMi 


Stracey 


’AW 



GRADE | (Reader Services) 

tffwgj )k. jyancm one 1 will assume respons bllity for the servfcei 
diouW j* P 1 *" 1 t i ,a Initial services to operate in Guildford, 
"^ hBV * : ^ aeg r ee in science or social science and a professional 


nimoni ., ■ , ^ 2,270 per annum plus £60 London Allowance 

GRADE II (Cataloguing Services) 

^U 3 SJ!i • I aMlst w! -h th* preparation of a rapidly expand: 


INFORMATION ASSISTANT required to ntea- 
1 cant West End office to wny out intonuaiton 
ctaaUlcStioh and extraction «W»k. JtUhlteaifena dr- 
oufeiiqn awi.ienend WforpistSin aWkmbly. An 
tolerating end- J " 

ctpcrfedCe to to 

a" 4 “ 


aLJ nwaU| kWI|MU1l| OaTTiMf w - 

«lflad dr esses 6 ( three referees) ihouid be sent by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 

Invites Applications for the Position of ' 

OEAN OF f INI ARTS 

• for o Faculty of Fine Arts to: be qewly treated July 1 st, 3967 , Denari men 1 ? 

Id (his Faculty will IncJiidc Art,- Music and Drama,' 

Salary , 1 at the rank of full professor,' will be ppjjiriieos^rale with qualification* 
and experience. .. : i ' ' 

It Is necessary thnt (he appltean ^display a record of successful administrative • 
experience and catliqllciiy nr under$isnd(rtg iq (hearts os well nsn professional 
1 commilmcnt (o a disciplitie at the pe{fontinrKC or studio- level. Acquaintance 

• With contemporary art educational theories would also be desirable. 

Facilities biclude* newly'ppertqd aqd elaborately 'equipped music and fhenlre 
wins With an art building and'gnlfery under- ronSide ration. The present Fine 
Arts facully numbers approximately iwepiy-flve members plus scMsional 

- Instructors, guest artists, anfsls In residence aqd npn^academlc siaff. 

, 1 The Univeisity of CUgary is presently expanding at a projected rate to reach 
10,000 students by 1970 . In this rqapcct, the nt}w Faculty of Fine Arts demands 
' dynnmte and distinctive leadership, 

.. ' Applications, with curriculum vitae nnd naiqcs of three referees, should be 
Addressed to: . 

; ' . ■ , Dr, W. R.Trost,, 

; Vice-P reside nt (Acndetnic), ] ' 

'; C ’* , ‘ Tbc University of Colgaty, 

X . v../: 1 . /Cfllgafy, Alberta, Canada, ' ' 














